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^NE  of  our  competitions,  which  closed  on  January  15th, 
was  designed  to  furnish  an  answer  to  the  question 
"Whatarethe  twenty -five  best  novels  in  the  English  language?" 
Readers  were  invited  to  send  in  lists:  and  several  hundred 
were  received  in  answer  to  the  request.  Each  list  was  treated 
as  a  ballot  paper;  and  the  best  twenty-five  novels  was  deter- 
mined"bythe  votes  thus  registered.  In  all,  the  large  number 
of  352  novels  were  voted  upon,  but  the  following  twenty-five 
secured  the  largest  number  of  votes. — Family  Herald  and 
Montreal  Star. 


9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 

13. 


Uncle  Tom'B  Cabin Stciwe 

David  Copperfleld Dickens 

Ivanhoe Scott 

Vanity  Fair Thackeray 

LoroaDoone Blackmore 

Jane  Eyre Bronte 

Ben  Hur Wallace 

Adam   Bede._ Eliot 

John  Hallfaz,  Gentleman IVIulock 

Scarlet  Letter Hawthorne 

Bobinson  Crusoe >. Defoe 

Last  Days  of  Pompeii ; Lytton 

Vicar  of  Wakefield Goldsmith 


14.  Kast  Lynne Wood 

15.  The  Mill  on  the  Floss Bllot 

16.  Beside   the   Bonnie  Brier  Bush 

- Ian  Maclaren 

17.  Kenilworth  Soott 

18.  Waverley Scott 

19.  Pickwick  Papers Dickens 

20.  Henry  Esmond  Thackeray 

21.  Westward  Ho Kingsley 

22.  The  Old  Curiosity  Shop Dickeos 

23.  Oliver  Twist Dickens 

24.  Tom  Brown's  School  Days Hughes 

25.  Heart  of  Midlothian Scott 


We  carry  all  of  the  above  list  in  Neat  Oloth  BindinKS,  at  30  Oenta  and  TTpwards, 
Postpaid;  except   "Ben  Hur,"  which  is  J1.2S  postpaid. 

GEO.  Q.  GflllflO]*  &  S0]1S  GO,.  <^_sfli.T  lake  city,  utah. 

LEADING  BOOK  CONCERN  OF  THE  STATE.  SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICE  LIST. 


Umbrellas  and  Parasols 
Made  to  Order, 
Covered  and  Repaired. 

All  Work 

Guaranteed. 


TBESALTLAKE  UMBRELLA  WORKS 

M.  MAfER,  Prop. 

Office,  136  E.  Fi.st  SoutL  St,  2  Doors  East  of  Old  City  Hall 
mail  orders  promptly  filled. 


Whatever  Style  of  Pens 
You  Adopt  in  Your  School 

We  are  sure  to  be  able  to  suit  you, 
either  in  the  ordinary  style,  or  pens 
for  vertical  writing. 
Ask  your  stationer  for  them  or  place 
them  on  your  requisitions  and  do 
not  be  satisfied  unless  you  get 


1 

Works,  Camden,  N.  J. 


m  m  CO, 

26  John  Street,  New  York. 


THIS  "AD"  IS   WORTH 
ONE  DOLLAR  TO  YOU.... 


t' 


We  want  to  see  how  many  sick  people  are  reading  our  announce- 
ments in  the  Juvenile  Instructor,  and  to  make  the  test  uninistakeable  we 
will  allow  every  person  v.rho  returns  this  announcement  and  begins  treat- 
ment with  us  for  any  chronic  ailment,  $l.oo  on  the  first  month's  treat- 
ment. That  is  to  say,  if  your  fee  for  the  month  is  $5  00,  this  announcement 
and  $4.00  will  pay  your  bill  for  the  first  month.  The  publishers  of  this 
paper  guarantee  that  Drs.  Shores  will  do  just  as  they  agree  in  this  matter. 

Now  let's  see  how  many  sick  people  will  avail  themselves  of  the 
double  chance  to  get  well,  and  save  a  dollar. 


HUSDflND  AND  WIFE  TESTIFY, 


Pelvic  Catarrh. 


Mrs.  and  Mrs.  C.  P. 
Meeks,  of  Canton,  Ohio, 
who  were  temporarily  in 
the  city,  add  their  words 
of  praise  to  the  great 
volume  of  testimony  as 
to  Drs.  Shores'  skill. 

"I  saw  Drs.  Shores' 
offer  of  free  examination 
in  the  papers  of  last  Sun- 
day, and  went  to  see 
them." 

"They  told  me  at  once 
what  my  trouble  was, 
and  I  took  my  wife  next 
visit,  and  they  also  diag- 
nosed her  case  correctly, 
and  gave  us  almost  m- 
stant  relief.  We  have 
both  improved  wonder- 
fully in  less  than  a  week, 
and  were  dumfounded  to 
find  such  rare  medical 
skill  so  far  West. 

C.  P.  MEEKS." 


Nervous  Debility. 


C.  F.    MEEKS. 


Mr.  Meeks  is  a  well-known  business  man  of  Canton,  Ohio,  whose  wife  was  an  invalid  for 
years.  Toey  came  West  on  a  health-seeking  visit — and  the  above  statement  of  Mr.  Meeks  shows 
how  soon  they  found  it. 


ALL    DISEASES. 


These  Master  Specialists  not  only  cure  Catarrh,  but  they  cure  Bronchitis,  Neuralgia,  Heart  Disease,  Dys- 
pepsia, Skin  DlseaHC,  IJiood  Disease,  Kheuiiiatlbm,  Malaria,  Nervous  Disease.  Kidney  Diseases,  Female  Com- 
plaints. Insomnia,  Dysentry,  Paralysis,  Rickets,  .scrofula.  Consumption  in  tiie  lirst  ^ta^o,  Liver  Disease,  Dis- 
eases of  the  Uowels,  Sciatica,  Spinal  Diseases,  Rupture,  Stricture,  anU  all  Chronic  Diseases. 

Prices  and  terms  within  reach  of  all.    Consultation  and  advice  free  to  alt  at  the  oIHce  or  by  letter. 


$5 


AA  A   Month,  Medicines  Free,  for  all  Ca- 
'""  tarrhal  Chronic  Diseases. 
OFFICE  HOURS:     Daily,  lO  a.  in.  lo  5  p.  in. 
Every  Eveniug,  7  to8p.  m.     Sundays,  lOa.  in. 
to  noon. 


IF  YOU  LIVE  OUT  OF  TOWN 

\A/DITCr  '*'''^'  ^•'"'■^^  *  Shores  for 
VV  1  V  1  1  L^  their  new  symptom  list  and 
{jet  their  advice  free. 


DRS.  SHORES  &  SHORES, 

EXPERT  SPECIALISTS. 

HARMON  BLOCK.  SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 

Entrance,  Room  210.  34  E.  Znd  South  St. 
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Just  Published 


"A  Child's  Life  of  Our  Savior," 


UTAH  COAL 

CASTLE  GATE  J- 
and  WINTER  QUARTERS 

_ LUMP,  NUT  AND  SLACK. 

Anthracite  All  Sizes. 

i  D.J.  SHARP,  Agt., 

73  S.  Main  St.  Telephone  429.  ' 

I 
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An  Excellent  Texi  Book  for   fnterme- 

diate  Classes  in  Sunday  Schools 

and   Primary  Associations. 

PARENTS,  teachers  and  children  -will 
be  pleased  to  hear  that  we  have 
issued  from  our  press  a  new  book, 
entitled  "A  Childs'  Life  of  Our  Savior," 
by  Elder  Wm.  A.  Morton,  author  of  the 
"Gospel  Primer,"  "Primary  Helper," 
etc. 

This  latest  publication  has  received  the 
approval  of  the  Church  Authorities,  and 
has  been  carefully  revised  by  Elder  J. 
M.  t-jodahl,  who  spent  considerable  time 
as  a  missionary  in  I  he  land  of  Palestine. 
The  book,  consisting  of  116  pages,  is 
wriiten  in  a  very  interesting  style;  it  is 
printed  in  new  type  throughout,  and 
bound  in  full  cloth,  limp. 

In  the  forepart  of  the  volume  is  a 
beautifully  Coloied  Map  of  Palestine 
in  the  time  of  (.  hrist,  so  that  the  child- 
ren can  locate  the  different  cities,  towns 
and  villages  which  the  Savior  visited, 
and  in  which  He  performed  so  many 
mighty  works. 

The  book  will  be  ready  for  mailing  on 
or  before  June  1st,  and  will  be  sent, 
postpaid,  for  20  cents. 

Send  orders  to 

GEO.  Q.  GANNON  &  SONS  GO., 

SALT  LAKE  CITY. 


There's  Only 

One  Railroad 

That  operatfc  its  trains  on  the  famous  block 
system  between  Omaha  and  Chicago; 

That  lights  its  trains  by  electricity  throughout; 

That  uses  the  celebrated  electric  berth  reading 
lamp; 

And  that  road  is  the 

CHICAGO,  MILWAUKEE, 

&  ST.  PAUL 

It  also  operates  steam-heated  vestibuled  trains, 
carrying  the  latest  private  compartment 
cars,  library  buffet  smoking  cars,  and  palace 
drawing-room  sleepers. 

Parlor  cars,  free  reclining  chair  cars  and  the  very 
best  dining  car  service. 

For  lowest  rates  to  any  point  east,  apply  to  ticket 

agents,  or  address 

L.  L.  DOWNING, 

Commercial  Agt. 

lu  South,  West  Temple  St.,  Salt  Lake  ClXj. 

m«ntion  this  papef.) 


WEDDING  INVITATIONS. 


In  all  the  newest  styles  and 
shape.^!,  you  will  find  "here,  as 
well  as  Hurd's  and  Crank's  fine 
stationery  for  social  correspon- 
dence, in  the  most  exquisite 
colors  and  texture. 


IVrlte  for  Samptes  and  Pricss  of  our  Wedding  Gooes 
and  Fine  Stationer/. 

Geo.  0-  Cannon  &  Sons  Co., 


11  &  13  MAIN  ST., 


SALT  1  AKE  CITY. 


Oreoon  Short  Line  R.  R., 


Operating  1421  miles  of  Railroad 
througti  tba  tbrlviug  Stacea  of 


UTAH,  IDAHO,  WYOMING. 

OREGON  and  MONTANA. 


THE  ONLY  ROAD 


to  BUTTE,  HELENA,  PORTLAND, 
and  tlie  iNortli  Paollio  Uoast. 


Four  Daily  Trains  Between 
HALT  LAKU  CITY  and  OUDKN 


The  POPUliAjR  lil|l£  to  all  Utah  jVinlDg  Dlstfists 

THf:  ONLY  ROAD  TO  MJilKCUR. 


THE  FASTEST  SEKVICE 
In  Connection  with  the 

UNION    PACIFIC    SYSTEM 

TO  ALL  POINTS  EAST. 


Buy  your  ticket*    Tia    the    "SHOUT    LINK," 
Utah'8  Fa«t«at  and  Best  Kailroad. 

City  TIckit  Office,  1 00 W.2nilSoutli,  Silt  LikiClty, 


B.  W.  E0CLB8, 
Qtn'l  Trafflo  Mgr. 


D.  B.  BURLBY, 
Q«n.  Fait.  A  Tlaket  Agt 


W.  H.  BANCROFT, 
TlM-FrMldent  and  Uen'l  Mauser. 


CURRENT  TIME  TABE. 


IN  EFFECT  JUNE  1,   1899. 


LEAVES  SALT  LAKE  OITT. 

Mo.   2— For  ProTO,  Qrand  Junction  and  all 

points  East 8:«0  a.  m. 

KTo.    *— For  ProTO,  Grand  Junction  and  all 

points  East e:OBp.  m. 

No,  S— For  Bingham,  Mt.  Pleasant,  MantI, 
Belknap,  KIcbfleld  and  all  Intermediate 
points    8:00  a.m. 

No.  8— For  Eureka,  Payson,  ProTO  and  all 
Intermediate  points 5;00  p.  jn. 

No.    8— For  Ogden  and  the  West 9:0Bp.mi 

No.    1— For  Ogden  and  the  West 9:46  p.  m. 

No.  42.-For  Park  Olty 8:26  a.  m, 

No.   »— For  Ogden,  Intermediate  and  West. .12:80  p.  m. 

ARRIVK8  AT  SALT  LAKE  OITT. 

No.  1— From  Bingham,  ProTO,  Srand  Junc- 
tion and  the  East 8:30p,  n. 

Ka.  8— From  Provo,  Qrand  Junction  and  the 
■  ast S :65  p.m. 

No.  5— From  ProTO,  Bingham,  Eureka,  Belk- 
nap, Richfield,  MantI  and  Intermediate 
points  6:85p.m. 

No.  2— From  Ogden  and  the  West 8:20  a  m. 

No.  4 — Prom  Ogden  and  the  West 7:65  p.  m. 

No.  T— From  Eureka,  Payson,  Provo  and  ail 
Intermediate  points 10:00  a.  m 

No.  41.— Arrives  from  Park  Olty  and  Inter- 
mediate points  at  6:46p.  m. 

No.  10— From  Ogilen  and  Intermediate point9,8:10p!  m. 

QBly  line  running  through  Pullman  Palace  Sleeping 
Oars  from  Salt  Lake  Olty  to  San  Francisco,  Salt  Lake 
Olty  to  Denver  via  Grand  Junction,  and  Salt  Lake  Olty 
10  Kansas  Olty  and  Ohicago  via  Ooiorado  points. 

TICKET  OFFIOE.  108  W.  3E0OND  SOUTH  8THEKT. 

posTorriOB  oorneb. 
D,0.  DODOK,    8.  H.  BABOOOK,    F.  A.  WADLBIGH, 
Seu'l  Manager,     Trafflo  Manager.     Qea'l  Pass.  Agt . 


WHIM    WIUTIMO    rLKA8K    UKNTIOM    THIS    PXTBA. 


Y.  M.  M.  I.  A.  ^^  MISSIONARY 

Hymn  and  Tune  Book 


m 


OR  many  years  our  Improvement  Associations  and  (raveling  missionaries 
have  keenly  felt  the  need  of  a  pocket  edition  of  our  hymns  and  tunes — 
those  especially  suited  to  their  labors.  Professor  Evan  Stephens,  General 
Musical  Director  for  Y.  M.  M.  I.  Associations,  has  been  appealed  to  many  times 
by  the  many  singers  who  have  worked  under  him,  to  prepare  a  suitable  collectitn  of 
such  hymns.  The  attention  of  the  First  Presidency  has  been  called  to  this  need, 
and  they  have  expressed  a  desire  that  such  a  book  be  compiled  and  published  at 


ITS  VALUE  TO  MISSIONARIES. 

The  hymns  and  tunes  are  to  be  particularly  suited  to  missionary  work. 
They  will  be  simple  melodies  ranging  not  too  high  nor  too  low.  The  music  will  be 
complete  either  in  one  part  (melody),  two  parts  or  three  parts.  A  few  pieces 
will  be  in  four  parts,  so  that  when  brethren  capable  of  singing  in  harmony  meet 
together,  they  may  thus  enhance    the   beauty  of  their  singing. 

The  demand  for  music  suitable  for  sacrament  meetings,  reunions  and  even 
entertainments  will  be  duly  considered.  A  few  points  of  instruction  to  guide  the 
one  using  the  book  relative  to  "pitching"  the  tune,  the  most  effective  way  of  ren- 
dering the  various  songs,  etc.,  will  be  placed  in  the  closing  pages. 

ITS  CONVENIENT  SIZE  AND  STYLE  OF  BINDING. 

The  size  and  shape  of  the  book  will  be  so  arranjed  that  it  may  be  conveniently 
carried  in  an  inner  or  outer  coat  pocket  of  ordinary  dimensions.  The  style  of 
binding  which  has  been  fouud  to  be  most  durable,  and  yet  simple  and  inexpensive 
will  be  adopted.  This  is  a  limp,  waterproof  cover,  such  as  is  frequently  used  for 
band  books. 

The  price  of  the  book  will  be  TWENTY=F1VE  CENTS   per  copy,   postpaid 
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JOHN  HUSS,  THE  REFORMER.  |  brated    lake,  which  is  bounded  by   three 

I  different      European      states — Germany, 

This  picture  represents  the  spot  where  i  Austria    and    Switzerland.      The    lake  of 

the  great  reformer,   John   Huss,   suffered  I  Constance  is  in  fact  nothing    more    than 

martyrdom.      It  is  just  to  the  west  of  the  '  an  immense  reservoir  of  the  Rhine, which 


•■..1 
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THE    SF'OT    WHKRE     HUSS    WAS    IIUKNED. 


city  of  Constance.  This  town  is  situated 
on  the  Swiss  side  of  the  Rhine,  but  it 
belongs  to  Germany.  It  gives  its  name 
to,    or   receives   its  name    from   the  cele- 


flows  in  from  the  south-cast  and  out  to- 
ward th<j  nortli-west,  talcing  its  departure 
at  the  city  we  have  named.  It  is  about 
forty    miles    long,   and    about    seven    in 
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width;  and  atone  point  it  attains  a  depth 
of  nearly  a  thousand  feet.  It  is  not  as 
beautiful  in  its  surroundings  as  some  of 
tlie  other  Swiss  lakes,  yet  its  scenery  is 
pleasing,  while  the  water  is  of  a  singu- 
larly light  green  color.  It  has  a  peculiar 
habit  of  suddenly  rising  and  as  suddenly 
falling  again — a  phenomenon  which  has 
puzzled  scientists,  and  is  not  yet  satis- 
factorily explained. 

The  city  of  Constance  is  one  of  the 
earliest  in  Germany.  It  was  the  seat  of 
a  Roman  Catholic  bishopric  over  eleven 
hundred  years  ago,  and  its  cathedral  was 
founded  more  than  eight  hundred  years 
since.  In  this  building,  sixteen  paces 
from  the  entrance  to  the  nave,  is  a  large 
stone  slab,  with  a  white  spot  which  al- 
ways remains  dry  when  the  rest  is  damp. 
Tradition  says  that  it  was  upon  this 
spot  that  Huss  stood  when  on  the  6th 
of  July,  1415,  the  council  of  cardinals 
before  which  he  was  being  tried  for 
heresy,  condemned  him  to  be  burnt  at 
the  stake.  On  an  island  not  far  distant, 
and  now  partly  used  as  a  hotel,  is  the 
Dominican  monastery  in  which  the  re- 
former was  imprisoned.  The  house  in 
which  he  was  arrested  is  marked  by  a 
tablet  with  his  portrait,  and  close  to  this 
is  an  old  tablet  of  the  date  1415,  con- 
taining derisive  verses.  The  martyr  was 
not  as  popular  in  those  times  as  he  has 
since  become. 

Huss  was  born  about  1369  in  Bohemia. 
He  was  well  educated,  and  seems  to  have 
derived  his  first  ideas  of  theological  re- 
form from  Wickliffe  the  Englishman. 
His  studies  of  the  Scriptures  became 
zealous,  and  his  lectures  full  of  a  liber- 
ality which  could  not  then  be  tolerated. 
The  struggle  between  him  and  the  Cath- 
olic clergy  once  begun,  it  grew  with 
swift  and  sudden  growth.  He  was 
excommunicated  and  all  places  were 
warned      against      giving     him     shelter. 


When  dt  last  in  1413  a  great  council 
was  proposed  at  Constance  to  inquire 
into  the  differences  which  had  arisen  in 
the  church,  he  willingly  accepted  an  in- 
vitation to  attend,  hoping  to  be  able  to 
vindicate  himself.  This  council  convened 
late  in  the  next  j'ear.  He  was  given  a 
"safe-conduct,  "  guaranteeing  him  against 
molestation;  but  although  he  only  ar- 
rived on  the  30th  of  November,  tie  was 
in  arrest  and  in  a  dungeon  on  the  28th. 
His  trial  did  not  immediately  begin, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  following  June 
that  it  was  concluded.  He  positively 
refused  to  recant  the  doctrines  which 
were  pronounced  heretical.  His  defense 
was  drowned  in  the  outcries  of  his  ac- 
cusers, and  he  was  soon  permitted  to  see 
that  he  could  expect  no  justice,  to  say 
nothing  of  mercy,  at  their  hands.  Four 
weeks  after  he  was  pronounced  guilty 
were  given  him  in  which  to  make  apol- 
ogy for  his  error,  and  promise  obedience 
for  the  future.  But  he  remained  un- 
shaken, and  the  spirit  of  the  martyr 
seemed  to  rise  within  him  as  he  saw  the 
end  approaching.  On  the  6th  of  July 
sentence  was  pronounced  in  the  presence 
of  the  emperor  and  the  full  council.  He 
attempted  to  speak  but  was  not  allowed 
to  do  so.  Then  he  betook  himself  to 
silent  prayer.  He  was  formallj-  degraded 
and  his  soul  consigned  to  the  adversary, 
while  he  with  uplifted  hands  was  com- 
mitting it  to  the  Redeemer.  He  was 
immediately  turned  over  to  the  execu- 
tioner and  led  away  forthwith  to  his 
death,  while  the  council  calmly  pro- 
ceeded with  the  other  business  of  the 
day.  After  being  tied  to  the  stake  and 
the  faggots  piled  about  him,  he  was 
once  more  urged  to  recant.  He  refused; 
the  fire  was  kindled,  and  until  his  voice 
was  stifled  in  the  smoke  and  roar  of  the 
flames,  it  was  heard  ascending  in  psalms 
and    prayers.      When    the  fire  had  done 
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its  work,  the  ashes  that  were  left,  and 
even  the  soil  on  which  they  lay,  were 
carefully  gathered  up  and  thrown  into 
the  Rhine. 

But  the  blood  of  the  martyr  in  this 
case,  as  in  all  others,  proved  "the  seed 
of  the  church.  "  The  work  done  by  Huss 
was  one  of  the  most  important  elements 
in  bringing  about  the  great  and  irresis- 
tible Reformation,  which  convulsed  Eu- 
rope, religiously  and  politically. 


A  PERILOUS  OCCUPATION. 


jusT  try  to  imagine  how  it  would  be 
to  live  on  an  island  that  rises  straight  up 
out  of  the  sea  for  a  thousand  feet,  and 
where,  in  order  to  land  from  a  boat,  you 
have  to  be  drawn  up  with  a  long  rope! 
Think,  too,  how  it  would  seem  to  live 
in  a  place  where  there  are  no  tiees,  and 
where  the  fierce  wind  peels  the  sod  off 
from  the  sides  of  the  hills,  sweeps  the 
mountains  bare  of  all  soil,  and  blows  the 
water  out  of  creek  beds  as  it  runs  down 
the  steep  cliff  sidesl  And  how  would 
you  like  to  live  in  a  village  composed  of 
sod-covered  huts  that  can  scarcely  be 
distinguished,  at  a  short  distance,  from 
the  surrounding  fields  or  pastures — where 
there  are  no  railways,  wagons,  carriages 
or  wheeled  vehicles  of  any  kind;  no  fac- 
tories, no  telegraph  or  telephone  lines, 
no  newspapers,  no  schools,  no  pleasure 
resorts;  but  also  where  there  are  no 
thieves,  no  tramps, no  lawyers, no  doctors, 
very  little  sickness  and  crime,  and  yet 
among  a  civilized  and  intelligent  people! 

Such  a  place  might  be  found  on  the  Fa- 
roe Islands,  a  group  numbering  twenty- 
two,  (seventeen  of  which  are  inhabited), 
situated  four  hundred  miles  west  of 
Norway.  The  largest  of  these  islands  is 
but  twenty-seven  miles  long  and  seven 
in  width.      The  inhabitants  are  not  very 


numerous,  and  they  live  in  a  simple  and 
primitive  manner,  obtaining  a  livelihood 
by  fishing,  sheep  and  cattle  raising  and 
bird-catching. 

The  picture  on  the  next  page  shows  the 
methods  employed  in  this  perilous  in- 
dustry. .\n  interesting  little  volume 
treating  on  the  Faroe  Islands  and  its 
people  gives  the  following  description  of 
the    natives'    manner  of  catching    birds: 

"The  seafowl  are  here  caught  in  three 
ways,  either  by  the  line,  the  fowling- 
pole,  or  the  net.  The  last  is  the  simplest 
and  least  dangerous  method.  To  the 
end  of  a  staff  ten  or  twelve  feet  long, 
two  other  pieces  are  fixed  like  the 
prongs  of  a  fork,  at  about  eighteen 
inches  from  each  other,  between  which 
is  stretched  a  net  with  meshes  about 
two  inches  wide.  The  fowler,  provided 
with  this  instrument,  is  rowed  under  the 
rocks  where  the  young  birds,  on  leaving 
the  nest,  usually  sit,  when,  as  they  are 
by  no  means  shy,  he  easily  casts  the  net 
over  them;  and,  as  the^-  always  seek 
refuge  in  the  water,  they  push  their 
heads  through  the  meshes,  where  they 
remain  hanging  till  they  are  pulled  into 
the  boat  and  killed  by  breaking  their 
necks.  The  second  method,  by  climbing 
the  rocks  from  the  sea,  is  more  danger- 
ous, and  usually  conducted  by  four  in 
company.  Two  remain  in  the  boat  to 
collect  the  birds  thrown  down  to  them 
from  above,  while  the  other  two,  fastened 
together  by  a  rope  fifty  or  sixty  feet 
long,  ascend  the  precipice.  The  one 
scrambles  up  the  cliff,  assisted  by  his 
companion  below,  who  pushes  him  up- 
ward b}'  means  of  a  small  board  fixed  to 
the  end  of  a  long  pole,  till  he  has 
reached  a  place  where  he  can  stand 
securely.  He  then  draws  the  second  up 
by  the  line  fastened  to  both  their  bodies, 
and  this  process  is  continued  alternately 
till  they  have  reached  the  shelves  where 
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the  fowls  haunt.  On  many  of  these  the 
birds  are  so  tame  as  to  allow  themselves 
to  be  caught  with  the  hand;  on  others 
they  are  taken  in  the  net  as  they  fly  past, 
and  frequently  two  or  three  at  a  time 
where  they  are  plentiful,  so  that  in  a 
few  hours  some  hundreds  are  killed  and 
thrown  down.  In  descending,  the  pro- 
cess   is    reversed;    but  accidents,    by  the 


falling  of  the  rock  or  slipping  of  one  of 
the  fowlers,  often  occur. 

"The  first-named  mode,  which  is  at 
once  the  most  common  and  successful, 
is  by  letting  a  man  down  from  the  top 
of  the  cliffs  by  a  rope.  This  is  about 
three  inches  thick,  and  from  COO  to 
1200  feet  long,  and  is  fastened  to  the 
waist    and    thighs    by    a    broad    woollen 


band,  on  which  he  sits.  The  fowler 
(fugle-mand)  is  let  down  by  this  over 
the  perpendicular  rocks,  the  rope  being 
prevented  from  chafing  by  a  piece  of 
smooth  wood  on  which  it  slides.  The 
daring  adventurer  soon  loses  sight  of 
his  companions,  and  can  only  communi- 
cate with  them  by  a  small  line  attached 
to  his  body.  It  requires  great  skill  to 
prevent  the  turning  round  of 
the  cord,  the  inexperienced  be- 
ing wheeled  about  ib  a  circle, 
and  thus  exposed  to  great  dan- 
ger. When  he  reaches  the 
terraces,  often  not  more  than 
a  foot  broad,  he  frees  himself 
from  the  rope,  fastens  it  to  a 
stone,  and  commences  his  pur- 
suit of  the  feathery  natives. 
Where  the  nests  are  in  a  hollow 
:^^^  of  the  rock,  the  bird-catcher 
gives  himself  a  swinging  move- 
ment by  means  of  his  pole, 
[  till  the  vibration  carries  him 
so  close  that  he  can  get  foot- 
ing on  the  cliff.  He  can  com- 
municate a  motion  to  him- 
self of  thirty  or  forty  feet;  but, 
when  the  shelf  lies  deeper,  an- 
~  other  rope  is  let  down  to  his 
issociates  in  the  boat,  who  can 
thus  give  him  a  swing  of  100 
or  120  feet.  When  the  labor 
IS  over,  the  man  is  drawn  up 
s  by  his  companions.  Where  the 
rocks  are  less  elevated,  a  person 
can  fasten  a  line  to  the  top, 
and  let  himself  down  alone. 
"This  occupation  is  attended  with 
many  dangers.  The  greatest  care  can- 
not prevent  the  rope  from  sometimes 
breaking;  a  stone  detached  from  the 
cliffs  falls  on  the  unfortunate  fowler;  or, 
in  swinging  himself,  he  misses  his  foot- 
ing, and  is  dashed  against  the  rock. 
When  landed  on  the  terrace  new  dangers 
await     him;    he    may    lose     his    balance 
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and  fall  into  the  sea,  or  the  projection 
on  which  he  rests  may  itself  give  way. 
The  number  of  fowls,  however,  that 
may  be  caught  in  this  manner,  is  suffi- 
cient to  induce  the  hardy  natives  to  risk 
their  lives. " 


ON  HIS  HONOR. 


The  scenes  which  attended  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Parisian  Commune  in 
1871  were  comparable  in  their  horror  to 
the  terrible  episode  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution in  the  last  century. 

Hundreds  of  men  and  boys  who, 
scarce  knowing  what  they  did,  or,  in  the 
general  confusion,  to  what  force  or 
agency  their  allegiance  was  really  due, 
had  joined  the  lately  triumphant  Com- 
mune, were  led  out  upon  the  plain  of 
Satory,  ruthlessly  shot  down  by  files  of 
the  soldiers  of  the  new  republic,  and 
Duried  in  a  common  trench. 

This  terrible  period,  however,  was  not 
without  its  humane  incidents.  Here  is 
the  story  of  one  of  these: 

The  order  had  been  issued  by  the 
new  Republican  authorities  that  Com- 
munist insurgents  who  were  taken  with 
arms  in  their  hands  should  be  put  to 
death  immediately. 

The  order  was  being  relentlessly  ex- 
ecuted when,  in  the  garden  of  the  Elysee 
Palace,  a  detachment  of  Republican 
troops  came  upon  a  small  band  of  armed 
insurgents.  Among  them  was  a  boy  of 
fifteen  years,  still  in  knickerbockers. 

The  band  was  conducted  to  a  larger 
party  of  Communists  destined  for  execu- 
tion. On  the  way,  the  fifteen-year-old 
broke  out  from  among  his  companions 
and  placed  himself  in  front  of  the 
colonel  who  commanded  the  escort. 
Making  the  military  salute  with  a  great 
deal  of  grace,  he  said: 


"Mon  Colonel,  you're  going  to  shoot 
me,  I   suppose?" 

"Certainly,  my  lad,"  said  the  colonel. 
"Taken  with  arms  in  your  hands;  it's  all 
up  with  you.      That  is  the  order." 

"All  right,"  said  the  boy;  "but  look 
here.  I  live  in  Miromesnil  street,  where 
my  mother  is  concierge  (janitress)  in  a 
house.  She'll  wait  for  me  if  I  don't 
come  home,  and  she'll  worry  a  great 
deal.  I  just  want  to  go  home  and  quiet 
her  a  bit,  you  know.  And  then,  again, 
Pve  got  my  watch  here;  I'd  like  to  give 
it  to  mother,  so  she'll  have  as  much  as 
that,  anyway.  Come,  mon  Colonel,  let 
me  run  home  a  little  while.  I  give  you 
my  word  of  honor  I'll  come  back  to  be 
shot." 

The  colonel  was  struck  with  astonish- 
ment at  the  boy's  demand.  It  ako 
began  to  amuse  him  a  great  deal. 

"You  give  me  your  word  of  honor, 
eh,  that  you'll  return  in  time  to  be  ex- 
ecuted?" 

"My  word  of  honor,  mon  Colonel." 

"Well,  well,"  said  the  colonel,  "this 
young  scamp  has  wit  as  well  as  assurance. 
A  rather  young  rebel  to  shoot,  too.  Well, 
his  assurance  has  saved  him.  Go  home, 
boy." 

The  youth  bowed,  and  scampered  off. 

"The  last  we  shall  see  of  him,"  said 
the  colonel. 

Half  an  hour  passed  by;  the  colonel, 
who  was  now  in  his  headquarters,  had 
forgotten  in  the  press  of  his  terrible 
business  all  about  the  boy,  whom  he 
regarded  as  having  been  definitely  set 
free.  But  all  at  once  the  door  opened, 
and  the  boy  Communist  popped  in. 

"Here  I  am,  mon  Colonel,"  he  ex- 
claimed. "I  saw  mother,  told  her,  gave 
her  the  watch,  and  kissed  her.  Now  I 
am  ready. " 

Then  the  colonel  did  what  perhaps 
none    but    a    rough    soldier    would    have 
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done.  He  rose,  came  over  to  the  boy, 
seized  him  by  both  ears,  led  him  thus 
to  the  door,  and  kicked  him  cut  of  it, 
exclaiming: 

"Get  out,  yon  young  brigand.  Get 
back  to  your  mother,  just  as  quick  as 
you  can. " 

With  a  red  face  the  officer  returned  to 
his  chair,  muttering  to  his  companions 
as  he  waved  his  hand  towards  a  party  of 
condemned  insurgents: 

"So  they  have  their  heroes,  then — 
those  scoundrels!" 


WITH  FAITH  IN  QOD. 


Experiences  Had    by    riany    Early    Settlers 
of  Utah. 


On  a  bright  sunny  autumn  afternoon 
as  the  sun  was  nearing  the  hazy  blue 
mountains  in  the  west  I  took  a  last 
fond  look  at  my  childhood's  home  and 
went  with  my  parents,  brothers  and 
sisters  into  a  land  wild  and  strange  to 
us,  among  the  red  men  of  the  forest. 

As  I  always  had  a  great  desire  to 
roam  in  the  wild,  untrodden  west,  it  was 
then  that  my  first  childish  dreams  were 
realized  and  I  was  permitted  to  lead  the 
wild,  roving  life  I  had  so  longed  for  from 
early  childhood.  But  being  quite  young 
I  did  not  realize  the  many  hardships 
before  us;  for  as  the  Pilgrims  of  old,  my 
parents  were  seeking  religious  freedom 
among  a  wild  race  in  the  land  of 
the  buffalo. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  tears  that 
dimmed  the  eyes  of  my  dear  old  mother 
or  the  gray  head  of  my  father  bowed  in 
sorrow,  as  they  turned  to  take  a  fare- 
well look  at  the  little  red  brick  house 
they  had  toiled  so  hard  side  by  side 
through  wedded  life  to  build.  They 
must    now     part    forever    from    the    old 


home    in    which     they     had    grown    old 
together. 
But 

"Faith  is  a  sweet  solace 
Whose  wings  ever  bright 

Bring  joy  to  the  mourner 
And  life  to  the  blight;" 

And  my  parents  were  comforted  with 
the  ardent  faith  that  they  should  yet 
have  religious  freedom  and  a  comfort- 
able home  in  the  West. 

The  first  week  of  our  journey  passed 
by  very  smoothly;  but  day  after  day,  as 
we  journeyed  on,  leaving  civilization 
far  behind,  we  began  to  feel  the  loneli- 
ness of  the  plains.  All  around  were 
boundless,  rolling  prairies  covered  with 
tall  waving  grass  and  dotted  here  and 
there  with  a  herd  of  buffalo  or  band 
of  mustangs  which  would  immediately 
scamper  away  at  our  approach.  All 
was  freedom;  and  neath  the  starry 
vault  of  heaven,  with  the  prairie  grass 
for  a  bed,  we  could  rest  after  a  long 
day's  travel,  only  disturbed  now  and 
then  by  the  dismal  howling  of  coyotes 
or  the  mournful  cry  of  the  catamount. 

On  we  journeyed,  ever  trusting  and 
hopeful,  without  molestation,  till  one 
evening  as  we  sat  around  the  campfire 
preparing  the  evening  meal,  we  were 
startled  and  frightened  at  the  approach  of 
a  band  of  Indians  hideously  painted  and 
dressed  as  if  on  the  war  path.  As  they 
drew  near,  their  leader  came  forward  and 
sternly  demanded  of  my  father  in  their 
native  tongue  where  we  were  going. 

My  father  being  somewhat  acquainted 
with  their  language  readily  understood, 
and  told  them  we  were  pilgrims  hunting 
a  home  where  we  could  worship  the 
Great  Spirit  in  freedom;  that  we  had 
not  come  to  take  their  land,  spoil  their 
hunting  grounds  or  kill  their  game,  but 
wanted  to  be  the  red  men's  friend  and 
live  peaceably  in  their  land,  among  them. 
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The  Indian  seemed  in  a  deep  study 
for  some  time,  then  he  asked  who  we 
were;  to  which  my  father  answered  that 
we  were  Mormons.  He  seemed  some- 
what surprised  at  this,  and  said:  Mor- 
mons pretty  good  pale-face;  we  no  take 
your  scalp. "  Then,  with  a  gesture  to  his 
companions  who  heretofore  had  re- 
mained some  distance  away,  they  all 
gathered  around  the  campfire  where  they 
smoked  the  pipe  of  peace  and  chatted 
with  my  father  for  some  time. 

As  they  prepared  to  leave,  my  father 
gave  them  a  few  little  trinkets  which 
seemed  to  please  them  very  much,  and 
after  bidding  us  go  on  our  way,  they 
departed  and  soon  disappeared  in  the 
distance. 

We  all  felt  very  thankful  to  our 
Heavenly  Father  that  He  had  been  so 
merciful  as  to  soften  the  savage's  heart 
towatds  His  chosen  people;  and  my 
earthly  father  again  felt  confident  that 
he  should  yet  live  to  dwell  in  peace  and 
happiness  in  the  land  of  promise  sur- 
rounded by  brotherly  love. 

When  Mother  Nature  had  begun  to 
paint  the  earth  with  the  ruddy  tints  of 
autumn,  one  twilight  evening  in  frosty 
October,  after  the  king  of  light  had  hid 
himself  behind  the  western  horizon  and 
set  all  the  skies  aglow  with  the  gorgeous- 
ness  of  an  autumn  sunset,  a  band  of  pil- 
grims, weary  and  travel-worn,  entered  the 
beautiful  valley  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake. 
The  city  seemed  as  a  paradise  in 
the  desert,  where  the  weary  wanderers 
could  rest  in  peace  surrounded  by 
brothers  and  friends.  We  remained  in 
that  beautiful  city  but  two  weeks,  when 
my  father,  in  company  with  others,  was 
called  to  go  and  assist  in  settling  the 
southern  part  of  Utah.  My  parents 
went  to  reside  at  Johnson,  where  they 
lived  for  many  years  surrounded  by  love 
and  happiness.     Six  of  the  children  that 


blessed  their  union  lie  peacefully  sleep- 
ing 'neath  their  cold,  white  tombstones  in 
the  little  village  churchyard;  and  when 
death  shall  claim  the  aged  forms  of  my 
parents,  may  they  rest  in  peace  and 
freedom  beside  those  gone  before! 

Alfa  fohnson. 


TOPICS  OF  THE  TIMES. 


SENATOR    EDMUNDS     AND    THE    EARLIER 
CRUSADE. 

Years  ago  when  hostile  legislation 
was  contemplated  in  Congress  against 
the  Latter-day  Saints,  I  had  many  con- 
versations upon  the  subject  with  various 
prominent  members  both  of  the  Senate 
and  of  the  House.  At  these  interviews, 
I  endeavored  to  impress  those  with 
whom  I  talked  that  it  was  very  unjust 
to  enact  special  legislation  against  the 
Mormon  people  on  account  of  the  prac- 
tice of  their  peculiar  system  of  marriage. 
I  explained  that  this  system  was  based 
upon  religious  belief,  and  was  carried 
into  effect  by  religious  ordinances.  It 
was  not  free  love.  It  was  not  promis- 
cuous concubinage.  In  fact,  it  was  noth- 
ing that  could  be  considered  as  tending 
to  lower  the  standard  of  morality,  or  to 
break  down  those  safeguards  of  virtue 
which  should  environ  both  sexes,  and 
particularly  the  weaker  sex. 

I  remember  distinctly  a  conversation 
I  had  with  Senator  Edmunds.  He  was 
very  pronounced  in  his  opposition  to  us 
and  was  advocating  in  the  most  unre- 
lenting manner  such  legislation  as  would 
completely  extirpate  plural  marriage  and 
the  union  springing  therefrom,  and  in- 
flict heavy  penalties  upon  all  who  should 
engage  in  or  give  countenance  to  this 
system.  He  was  not  content  to  visit 
severe  punishment  upon  those  who  prac- 
ticed   plural    marriage;    but    he  was  also 
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not  unwilling  to  include  all  who  even 
believed  that  it  was  not  sinful.  Upon 
the  occasion  I  refer  to,  I  brought  to  his 
attention  the  frequent  notices  which 
appeared  in  the  local  papers  of  Wash- 
ington concerning  the  dead  bodies  of 
infants  that  were  found  from  time  to 
time  at  various  places  in  that  city, 
being  left  or  thrown  there  by  unfeeling 
and  inhuman  parents;  and  I  asked  him 
if  this  condition  of  affaiis  was  not 
worthy  of  Congressional  action,  inasmuch 
as  the  District  of  Columbia  was  as  much 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  Congress  as 
the  territories,  if  not  indeed  more  so. 
I  inquired  whether  it  would  not  be 
more  consistent,  instead  of  punishing 
the  far-distant  Mormons  for  their  system 
of  marriage,  to  do  at  least  something  to 
put  an  end  to  this  atrocious  business 
that  prevailed  right  under  the  shadow  of 
the  Capitol.  I  also  spoke  about  making 
a  general  law  against  immorality  in  the 
territories  and  ail  other  places  over 
which  the  United  States  has  exclusive 
jurisdiction,  instead  of  confining  it  to 
the  special  practice  of,  and  the  special 
localities  inhabited  by,  the  Latter-day 
Saints. 

In  reply  to  these  remarks  he  said  these 
were  only  "sporadic  cases.  "  They  did  not 
take  the  form  of  an  organized  system, 
and,  therefore,  he  did  not  think  it  neces- 
sary to  enact  any  measures  to  reach 
them.  Wherever  these  immoral  prac- 
tices were  indulged  in,  either  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  or  the  territories, 
he  thought  society  pronounced  against 
them,  and  they  were  looked  upon  as 
improper  and  sinful  by  the  people 
generally.  But  his  reason  for  justifying 
his  action  against  the  Latter-day  Saints 
was  that  they  had  an  organized  system 
of  marriage  which  they  defended,  and 
society  among  them  justified  its  practice. 

I   am    reminded   of    this    conversation 


by  recent  occurrences,  and  am  impressed 
anew  with  the  fact  that  as  in  all  former 
persecutions  to  which  we  have  been  sub- 
jected and  from  which  we  have  suffered, 
the  clergy,  who  profess  to  be  the  guar- 
dians of  public  morality,  as  well  as  the 
exponents  of  charity  and  consistency, 
are  the  most  busy  in  stirring  up  to  their 
utmost  extent  the  prejudices  of  the 
Nation  against  us.  During  the  past 
seventy  years  there  has  never  been  a 
crusade  inaugurated  against  the  Mormon 
people  of  which  they  have  not  been  the 
chief  promoters.  Senator  Edmunds  him  - 
self  was  stirred  up  to  the  action  which 
he  took  by  religious  zeal.  He  was  an 
active  churchman  and  doubtless  felt  that 
he  might  not  only  defend  the  cause  of 
religion  by  attacking  us,  but  also  do 
something  to  clear  the  fame  of  his 
native  state  by  persecuting  the  people 
whom  two  of  his  compatriots — -Joseph 
Smith  and  Brigham  Young,  both  Ver- 
monters — had  been  so  instrumental  in 
organizing. 

There  never  has  been  in  the  history  of 
the  world  so  great  an  exhibition  of  quiet 
submission  to  law  as  the  Latter-day 
Saints  have  furnished  in  this  matter  of 
plural  marriage.  The  most  sacred  obli- 
gations which  could  be  entered  into  by 
men  and  women,  formed  the  marriage 
tie  in  these  cases  of  plural  marriage.  Men 
married  wives  with  the  expectation  that 
the  covenants  they  entered  into  would 
be  binding  not  only  for  time  but  would 
extend  into  eternity.  Religion  sanc- 
tioned the  ceremony.  Whether  the  wife 
was  the  first  or  the  second  or  the  third, 
the  relation  was  looked  upon  as  equally 
sacred,  one  with  the  other;  and  so  it 
was  also  with  their  respective  children 
born  in  this  system.  It  had  prevailed 
for  long  years;  and  yet  when  what  is 
called  the  "Manifesto"  was  issued,  the 
whole  people  accepted  the  decision,  and, 
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it  may  be  said,  universally  complied 
with  it.  There  may  have  been  some 
exceptions,  but  to  quote  Senator  Ed- 
munds' words,  these  were  "sporadic 
cases;"  a  class  of  cases  against  which 
.  he  himself  thought  it  was  not  necessary 
for  special  enactments,  or  the  special 
enforcement  thereof,  to  be  directed. 


ALCOHOL      AS    ALIMENT,     FROM     A    SO-CALLED 
SCIENTIFIC    STANDPOINT. 

What  was  expected  no  doubt  to  create 
a  great  sensation  among  those  who  are 
opposed  to  the  use  of  alcohol  in  the 
human  system,  appears  to  have  fallen 
rather  flat.  This  was  the  published 
statement  of  Prof.  Atwater  of  Wesleyan 
University,  that  he  had  proven  by  scien- 
tific experiment  that  two  ounces  of  alco- 
hol per  day  if  absorbed  by  a  man,  would 
prove  a  source  of  sustenance  if  not 
of  actual  benefit.  He  has  tried  the 
treatment  for  several  weeks  upon  a 
Swedish  patient  whom  he  kept  confined 
in  order  to  watch  the  effect,  and  he  an- 
nounces the  result  as  above. 

Of  course  the  liquor  manufacturers 
and  dealers  derive  some  satisfaction  from 
the  statement,  though  the  truth  doubtless 
is  that  they  would  mentally  argue  that 
two  ounces  per  day  is  a  rather  small  al- 
lowance on  which  to  place  their  regular 
customers.  All  other  classes,  however, 
seem  to  agree  that  the  cause  of  temper- 
ance or  prohibition  is  in  no  way  weakened 
by  Prof.  Atwater's  argument.  Tests  such 
as  he  has  made  may  prove  of  interest  and 
value  to  scientists,  but  they  do  not 
change  human  nature;  and  of  the  evil 
effects  of  alcohol  upon  the  human  system 
as  witnessed  through  all  the  ages,  there 
can  be  no  question.  There  may  be  men 
on  whom  a  limited  amount  of  alconol 
may  have  no  apparent  ill-effect;  and  this 
particular  Swede  may  be  one  of  them. 
But   the  great    majority    are    injuriously 


affected,  this  applying  to  Swedes  as  well 
as  to  all  other  nationalities.  Common 
sense  suggests  that  any  diet  is  dangerous 
which  has  to  be  limited  to  a  two-ounce 
dose  per  day;  it  cannot  be  very  safe  as 
an  article  of  sustenance  if  a  slight  over- 
dose produces  such  noisy  or  stupid  con- 
ditions as  follow  from  too  much  liquor, 
say  four  or  six  ounces.  Beef  or  bread  or 
beans,  or  any  other  rational  sustenance 
if  taken  in  a  double  dose  does  not  produce 
these  results.  Furthermore,  an  article  of 
diet  must  be  deemed  absurdly  contra- 
dictory of  the  very  purpose  of  aliment, 
and  in  the  highest  degree  dangerous,  if, 
in  the  person  partaking  of  it,  the  appe- 
tite is  ever  increased  as  he  endeavors  to 
gratify  it — that  is,  the  more  he  takes  of 
it,  the  more  he  wants!  This  is  the  case 
with  liquor,  and  even  Prof.  Atwater  ad- 
mits that  not  one  in  a  hundred  who 
might  start  out  with  an  allowance  of  two 
ounces  per  day,  would  be  able  to  go 
very  long  without  trying  to  get  three  or 
four  or  more  ounces. 

Sun.med  up,  the  professor's  findings 
are  that  he  has  discovered  one  man 
whom  a  little  liquor  each  day  did  not 
hurt.  The  result  at  best  is  only  negative, 
and  even  then  it  is  ridiculously  useless 
so  far  as  showing  what  the  same  experi- 
ment might  prove  as  to  millions  of  other 
men,  who  for  themselves  know,  and 
whose  families  and  friends  and  associates 
also  know,  that  they  cannot  take  a  single 
drop  of  liquor  without  injury.  Science 
cannot  upset  human  experience,  any 
more  than  it  can  change  the  proceedings 
of  nature.  It  is  told  of  a  farmers'  insti- 
tute in  Colorado  once  upon  a  time  that 
an  agricultural  professor  delivered  a  lec- 
ture upon  feeding  animals,  in  which  he 
told  what  food  values  were  shown  by 
chemical  analysis  to  exist  in  the  various 
grain  and  grass  products,  and  described 
the  combination   of  fodder   which  should 
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best  provide  the  elements  of  nutrition  for 
milch  cows.  At  the  conclusion  of  his 
remarks  one  of  the  farmers  approached 
and  asked  the  learned  man  to  come  out 
to  his  barn  and  talk  to  his  cows,  "For," 
said  he,  "I've  tried  the  mixture  you  say 
is  best,  and  my  cows  don't  analyze  it 
that  way." 


EARLY        HISTORTANS       OF      THE      NEPHITES 

A     CORRECTION. 

Lesson  141  of  the  Deseret  Sunday 
School  Union  Leaflets  on  the  subject  of 
the  "Early  Historians  of  the  Nephites" 
contains  statements  that  tend  to  mis- 
lead the  student.  No  explanation  is 
made  of  the  fact  that  Jacob  and  his 
immediate  descendants  who  acted  as  the 
historians  of  the  Nephite  people  only 
held  the  lesser  plates  of  Nephi,  those 
on  which  were  written  the  religious 
annals  of  the  race.  The  kings  of  the 
Nephites,  who  were,  at  least  for  a  num- 
ber of  generations,  the  descendants  of 
Nephi,  the  son  of  Lehi,  held  the  larger 
set  of  plates  and  on  chem  recorded  the 
political  or  secular  history  of  the  nation. 
Amaleki  was  the  last  of  the  family  of 
Jacob  who  held  the  lesser  plates.  He 
being  without  posterity  transferred  them 
to  King  Benjamin  who  already  had  the 
larger  ones;*  and  from  that  time  forward 
(about  B.  C.  200)  those  who  acted  as 
the  historians  of  the  Nephites  had  both 
sets  of  plates  in  their  possession. 


A    STILL    EARLIER    SUNDAY    SCHOOL. 

Bro.  Evan  S.  Morgan,  residing  in 
Libeity,  Bear  Lake  County,  Idaho, 
writes  that  in  the  year  1851  he  attended 
a  Latter-day  Saints'  Sunday  School  in 
the  Alltwen  branch  of  the  western  Gla- 
morganshire Conference,  Wales,  the 
school    being    conducted    by    a    Brother 


*Words  of  Mormon,  verse  lo. 


Richard  Gibbs.  This  would  accordingly 
appear  to  be  a  still  earlier  school  than 
the  one  referred  to  in  a  recent  issue  of 
this  paper  by  Brother  Peter  Greenhalgh, 
to  which  he  gives  the  date  1853;  while 
both  these  schools  came  ahead  of  the 
one  referred  to  by  Brother  Robert  Aveson 
in  the  Juvenile  for  May  1st  as  "The 
First  Latter-day  Saints'  Sunday  School  in 
the  British  Mission,"  yet  which  did  not 
come  into  existence  until  1854. 

The  Editor. 


DESERET  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  UNION  DE= 
PARTHENT. 


Jubilee  Song  Competition:  It  has 
been  decided  by  the  Deseret  Sunday 
School  Union  Board  to  hold  a  grand 
Sunday  School  Jubilee  in  October  next, 
commemorative  of  the  establishment  of 
the  first  Latter-day  Saints  Sunda}'  School 
in  the  Rocky  Mountains;  and  it  is 
desired  to  have  rendered  during  the 
Jubilee  a  song  specially  prepared  for  the 
occasion.  To  encourage  our  poets  and 
musicians  to  compete,  two  gold  medals 
will  be  offered  by  the  Board,  on  the 
following  conditions:  One  gold  medal 
for  the  best  song  and  chorus,  not  ex- 
ceeding thirty-two  lines  including  chorus 
— the  meter  and  form  to  be  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  competitor;  the  theme 
shall  be  appropriate  to  the  Semi-centen- 
nial Jubilee  and  the  words  suitable  for 
general  Sunday  School  use.  All  com- 
positions to  be  sent  to  the  Deseret  Sun- 
day School  Union  Office,  No.  408  Tem- 
pleton  Building,  Salt  Lake  City,  not 
later  than  August  10th.  All  pieces  sub- 
mitted shall  be  signed  by  nom  de  plume 
and  shall  be  accompanied  with  a  sealed 
envelope,  with  nom  de  plume  of  writer 
on  the  outside,  and  containing  the  cor- 
rect   name    and    address    of    competitor. 
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A  competent  committee  will  pass  on  all 
words  submitted  and  all  pieces  shall 
become  the  property  of  the  Union. 

A  gold  medal  will  also  be  given  for 
the  best  musical  composition,  adapted 
to  the  words  above  referred  to,  when 
the  same  shall  have  been  passed  upon, 
the  terms  of  which  musical  competition 
will  be  published  hereafter. 

Joseph  W.  Summerhays, 

Thomas  C.  Griggs, 

Levi  W.   Richards, 

John  M.  Mills, 

GroRGE  D.  Pyper, 

Committee  on  Jubilee. 


How  TO  Teach:  The  following,  taken 
from  the  Sunday  School  Treatise,  contains 
some  very  valuable  hints  to  teachers: 

"Teaching  is  directing  the  self-activi- 
ties of  the  learner,  and  is  fruitless  unless 
there  be  awakened  a  sympathy  between 
the  teacher  and  the  pupil.  Evoke  the 
will  of  the  child,  that  is,  lead  the  child 
to  do  willingly  what  is  right.  Fear  of 
punishment  or  hope  of  material  reward 
rarely  stimulates  spiritual  growth,  gener- 
erally  its  effects  are  the  reverse.  A 
healthy  spiritual  growth  affords  the  high- 
est pleasure,  and  is  the  noblest  incentive 
to  right  action. 

Suggestions:  1.  Cultivate  an  intense 
love  for  your  work. 

2.  Give  careful  thought  and  prayerful 
study  to  each  lesson  before  presenting  it 
to  your  class. 

.3.  Manifest  a  deep  interest  in  the  wel- 
fare of  your  pupils  at  all  times,  making 
yourself  their  spiritual  guardian. 

4.  Always  govern  your  pupils  through 
a  spirit  of  love.  Be  diligent  by  precept 
and  example  in  cultivating  regularity, 
punctuality  and  order. 

5.  Make  your  exercises  interesting,  by 
frequent  illustrations. 

t).    In  all  your  teachings  keep   in  view 


the    end — spiritual     growth    and     moral 
activity. 

7.  Cultivate  in  your  owu'  nature  the 
virtues  you  wish  to  inculcate  in  your 
pupils. 

8.  All  instruction  in  the  Sunday 
Schools  of  the  Saints  should  have  for  its 
aim  and  object  the  development  in  the 
hearts  of  the  students  of  a  love  for  God 
and  their  fellow-men,  and  faith  in  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  great 
work  of  the  latter  days. 

9.  Have  pupils  report    the    good    acts     * 
they  see  others  perform. 

10.  Proper  incentives:  (a.)  Duty  to 
God,  to  parents,  to  others  and  to  self,  (b.) 
The  desire  to  secure  temporal  and  spirit- 
ual salvation,  (c.)  The  desire  of  enjoying 
the  approbation  of  God,  good  men  and 
your  own  conscience. 

Compulsory  methods  should  be  dis- 
carded, while  those  of  emulation  should 
be  used  with  the  greatest  care. 

Fourth  Ward  Branch  School  Burned: 
The  Fourth  Ward  Branch  School,  Salt 
Lake  City,  which  has  been  doing  good 
work  for  a  long  time  past,  has  recently 
suffered  quite  a  loss  by  the  destruction 
of  the  books,  charts,  etc.,  of  the  school 
and  the  burning  down  of  their  place  of 
meeting.  However,  the  superintendent, 
Elder  Charles  Cottrell,  Jr.,  is  not  of  the 
material  that  permits  a  small  matter  like 
this  to  interfere  with  the  work,  and  the 
Sunday  School  will  soon  be  in  working 
order,  with  a  new  supply  of  books. 


The  Coming  Jubilee:  The  committee 
on  Sunday  School  Jubilee  is  holding 
meetings  almost  daily,  and  the  full 
program  of  the  exercises  to  be  given 
October  8th  will  soon  be  published. 


New  Bii'.LE     Chari':      The   new    Bible 
Chart  published    by  the  Deseret    Sunday 
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School  Union  has  been  received,  and  will 
be  mailed  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of 
one  dollar.  It  is  hoped  the  Sundaj 
Schools  will  not  delay  in  getting  pos- 
session of  this  chart. 


Chicago  Sunday  School:  Elder  Fran- 
cis M.  Lyman,  during  his  recent  trip  in 
the  East,  visited  the  Sunday  School  of 
the  Latter-day  Saints  in  Chicago.  He 
found  it  in  an  excellent  condition  and 
making  rapid  progress.  It  is  under  the 
direction  of  the  Elders,  who  are  enthu- 
siastic in  their  labors. 


Schools  of  St.  Joseph  Stake:  Elder 
Andrew  Kimball,  who  was  present  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Deseret  Sunday 
School  Union  Board,  reported  the 
schools  of  St.  Joseph  Stake  in  good  con- 
dition. The  ideas  of  the  Board  have 
been  carried  out,  and  the  result  is  that 
the  schools  are  one  hundred  per  cent 
better  than  they  were  a  year  ago. 


The  Deaf,  Dumb  and  Blind:  An  in- 
teresting letter  from  Elder  Laron  Pratt, 
of  the  Deaf,  Mute  and  Blind  Sunday 
School,  at  Ogden,  was  read  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Board.  The  report  shows 
a  great  improvement  in  this  school,  and, 
no  doubt,  a  great  work  is  being  done 
there.  The  blind  department  is  con- 
ducted by  Brother  Chambers,  and  the 
testimonies  borne  by  the  pupils  are  very 
gratifying.  Superintendent  Stratford 
takes  a  deep  interest  in  the  work  and 
has  labored  faithfully,  in  conjunction 
with  his  assistants,  to  make  the  school  a 
success.  The  primary  department  is  in 
the  hands  of  Sister  Lizzie  Taylor. 
Brother  Pratt  is  doing  the  Sunday 
School  cause  good  service  in  that  school. 


Plan    of    Work:      This    question     is 
often    asked    the    Union    Board:      "Who 


should  first  arrange  the  plan  of  work, 
the  superintendency  or  the  teachers?" 
The  general  plan  is  always  arranged  by 
the  superintendent  and  his  assistants. 
They  call  the  respective  teachers  of  the 
departments  together  and  present  it: 
"This  is  the  plan;  what  have  you  to  say 
concerning  it?"  The  matter  is  dis- 
cussed, agreed  to  and  turned  over  to  the 
respective  teachers,  who  work  out  the 
details.  Thus,  each  officer  is  respected 
in  his  position  and  nothing  is  being  car- 
ried on  in  any  of  the  classes  without  the 
knowledge  and  supervision  of  the  su- 
perintendency. 


ANECDOTES     OF    DISTINGUISHED    MEN. 


A  charming  little  story  is  told  of  an 
encounter  between  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander of  Russia  and  a  quick-witted  young 
girl. 

During  the  occupation  of  Paris  the 
Emperor  Alexander  was  present  at  the 
anniversary  of  one  of  the  hospitals. 
Plates  for  contributions  were  passed  by 
the  patronesses  of  the  institution  to 
the  visitors  of  the  day,  and  a  particu- 
larly pretty  girl  presented  her  plate  for 
royalty's  attention. 

The  emperor  dropped  a  handful  of 
gold  on  the  plate,  saying  to  the  young 
girl  as  he  did  so,  "This  is  for  beautiful 
bright  eyes. " 

The  pretty  maid  curtsied  low,  and 
again  presented  her  plate  to  the  gener- 
ous donor. 

"What,  more?"  asked  the  emperor, 
with  a  smile. 

"Yes,  sir,"  was  the  reply,  given  with 
eyes  demurely  cast  down,  and  mouth 
well  under  control,  "now  I  would  like 
something  for  the  poor." 

The  second  handful  was  even  more 
liberal  than  the  first,  and  the  emperor 
evidently  felt   that    his    speech  had  been 
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well  met  and  matched,  as  he  smiled 
after  the  pretty  girl,  who  went  her  way 
rejoicing  to  the  next  visitor. 

Louis  VII,  of  France,  had  in  his  court 
a  nobleman  inordinately  desirous  of  dis- 
tinction. One  day  the  king  asked  him 
casually  if  he  spoke  Spanish. 

"No,  sir,"  was  the  answer. 

"Ah!  unfortunate,"  said  the  king. 

The  nobleman,  over-sanguine  always, 
conjectured  that  the  king  wished  to 
make  him  ambassador  to  Madrid,  and, 
employing  a  teacher,  he  studied  night 
and  day  for  months  to  acquire  the  lan- 
guage. At  last,  pale  and  exhausted,  but 
with  a  satisfied,  expectant  look  upon  his 
face,  he  came  to  the  king  with  the 
announcement: 

"Sire,   I  can  now  speak  Spanish." 

"Do  you  understand  it  well  enough  to 
converse  intelligently  with  a  Spaniard?" 
was  the  question. 

"Yes,  sire,"  he  replied,  his  heart  beat- 
ing with  expectancy. 

"I  wish  }'ou  joy,"  said  the  king,  "for 
now  you  can  read  'Don  Quixote'  in  the 
original." 

On  one  occasion  Landseer,  the  cele- 
brated painter,  was  riding  down  Bond 
street,  London,  and  saw  the  following 
notice  in  a  picture-dealer's  shop-window: 
"A  fine  Landseer  on  view  within."  He 
said  to  himself,  "I  should  like  to  see  a 
'fine  Landseer.'"  So  he  got  a  boy  to 
hold  his  horse,  and  went  into  the  shop 
and  asked  to  see  the  "fine  Landseer." 
The  dealer,  who  did  not  recognize  him, 
but  thought  he  was  some  rich  customer, 
ushered  him  into  a  back  room  and  proud- 
ly pointed  out  the  work.  It  was  rather 
an  early  one.  The  dealer  was  of  course 
loud  in  its  praise,  which  was  very  satis- 
factory to  the  artist.  "And  how  much 
do  you  want  for  it?"  said  Landseer. 
"Two    thousand    guineas,    sir,"  was    the 


reply.  "Two  thousand  guineas!  That 
seems  a  long  price  for  an  early  work." 
"I  could  not  take  a  shilling  less,"  said 
the  dealer.  "He's  gone,  sir" — touching 
his  forehead  significantly.  "He's  out  of 
his  mind!  He'll  never  paint  another!" 
"Is  he,  indeed?"  said  Landseer.  "I'm 
very  sorry  to  hear  that."  And,  as  he 
was  coming  away,  he  noticed  a  large 
picture  by  Stanfield.  "May  I  ask  what 
you  want  for  this  Stanfield?"  "That, 
sir,  is  also  two  thousand  guineas," 
"What,"  said  Landseer,  touching  his 
forehead  and  imitating  the  dealer's  ges- 
ture—  "has  Stanfield  gone  too?" 

When  F.  M.  Crawford  was  in  America 
last  year  he  visited  California. 

He  was  lunching  at  a  hotel  with  his 
lecture  manager,  when  the  building  be- 
gan to  tremble.  Then  the  tables  shook 
and  dishes  fell  clattering  to  the  floor. 
There  was  a  panic.  Men  and  women 
rushed  from  the  room.  Some  religious 
guests  began  to  pray  and  several  women 
fainted  The  manager  staggered  toward 
the  door,  but  Mr.  Crawford  pulled  him 
back  into  his  chair. 

"What    is  it?"    gasped    the    manager. 

"Nothing,"  answered  the  novelist, 
reaching  for  another  slice  of  bread. 

"But  the   building  is  collapsing!" 

"Nonsense.      It's  over  now." 

"  But  what  is  it?  ' 

"Only  an  earthquake.  We  get  them 
in  Italy  right  along.  It  doesn't  amount 
to  anything.  What  kind  of  dessert  are 
you  going  to  have?" 


KID-QLOVE  AND  COAL-OIL  HEN. 


Mr.  Frank  Thomson,  the  president  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  who  died  a 
few  weeks  ago,  was  known  as  one  of  the 
foremost    of    living     railway     managers. 
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There  was  no  part  of  the  business  with 
which  he  was  not  familiar,  from  the 
control  of  its  great  moneyed  interests  to 
the  fitting  of  a  screw  into  an  engine. 

A  wealthy  man  once  brought  his  son 
to  him,  saying,  "  My  son  has  gone  through 
college.  Can  you  make  a  place  for  him 
where  he  will  succeed?" 

Mr.  Thomson  was  silent  a  motiiemt, 
and  then  said,  "That  depends  on  whether 
he  wants  to  take  a  kid-glove  course  or  a 
coal  oil  course." 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

"If  he  takes  a  kid-glove  course,  he 
goes  in  as  a  clerk,  to  perform  a  certain 
amount  daily  of  writing,  for  which  he 
will  be  paid  a  salary.  In  the  other 
course  he  goes  into  the  shops,  and  learns 
the  whole  business,  from  the  lowest 
drudgery  up.  When  he  has  finished,  he 
will  know  his  trade,  a  valuable  one,  but 
his  hands  will  be  stained  with  coal- 
oil. 

Mr.  Thomson  himself,  when  a  boy, 
chose  the  "coal-oil  course."  He  worked 
four  years  in  the  car-shops  at  Altoona, 
barely  earning  his  living,  but  learning 
the    mechanical    details  of  the    business. 

Thomas  Scott,  the  famous  railway 
manager,  was  a  friend  of  the  young  man, 
but  gave  him  no  help,  leaving  hini  to 
work  his  own  way.  At  the  end  of  the 
four  years  he  sent  for  him,  and  gave  him 
a  responsible  position  on  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railway. 

The  Civil  War  broke  out  that  year. 
Colonel  Scott  was  appointed  Assistant 
Secretary  of  War,  the  government  be- 
lieving that  his  experience  in  the  rail- 
way would  have  taught  him  how  to  handle 
in  transportation  great  bodies  of  troops. 
A  problem  of  peculiar  difficulty  of  this 
kind  arose. 

"I  know  of  but  one  man  who  can 
manage  this  business,"  said  Colonel 
Scott  to  the  Cabinet.      "He  is  not  here." 


"Send  for  him,  then,"  said  Mr.  Stan- 
ton. 

The  next  evening  Frank  Thomson, 
then  only  twenty  years  of  age,  appeared. 

"Do  you  mean  to  tell  me,"  cried  Mr. 
Stanton,  somewhat  sneeringly,  "that  we 
have  waited  twenty-four  hours  for  this 
red-headed  stripling?" 

"He  will  do  the  work,"  replied  Scott, 
quietly.      And  he  did  it. 

Mr.  Thomson  was  probably  peculiarly 
qualified  b)'  nature  for  his  especial  busi- 
ness; but  there  is  a  strong  prejudice 
among  American  boys  against  work 
which  involves  manual  labor,  and  a  pref- 
erence for  clerical  duties  as  being  more 
refined. 

It  is  a  fatal  mistake.  Great  prizes 
now  await  the  thoroughly  equipped, 
practical  man  in  work  which  lies  out- 
side of  mere  book  learning,  and  the  boy 
is  wise  who  grapples  with  this  work 
with  his  bare  hands  and  tries  to  win 
them. 

Youth's   Companion. 


BESSIE'S  FANCY. 


One  bright,  clear  day  in  the  springtime. 
When  the  weather  was  mild  and  fair, 
We  took  our  Bess  to  the  country, 
To  shew  her  its  treasures  rare. 

Beautiful  wild-flowers  were  springing, 
At  the  foot  of  the  bare,  brown  trees, 
Never  in  hot-house  or  garden, 
Had  she  seen  such  blossons  as  these. 

Up  on  a  bank  in  the  sunshine, 
Holding  tight  to  their  wee,  green  stem, 
Some  "Dutchmen's  breeches"  were  swinging. 
And  our  Bessie  at  last  spied  them. 

"O  mama,  look  at  that  washing! 
Whose  is  it?     Do  you  suppose. 
We've  found  the  fairy  queen's  laundry. 
And  those  are  her  prettj-  white-clothes? 

Bertha  Inez  Ferris. 
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THE    LAW    OF    TITHING. 

All  good  Latter-day  Saints,  those  who 
have  been  keeping,  and  who  wish  to 
keep,  the  commandments  of  the  Lord, 
will  rejoice  in  the  plainness  and  force 
with  which  the  Prophet  of  God  and  the 
President  of  His  Church  upon  earth  has 
seen  fit  to  lay  before  the  Priesthood  and 
people  the  word  of  the  Lord  with  refer- 
ence to  tithing.  We  alluded  briefly  to 
this  subject  in  a  recent  issue.  Since 
that  time,  President  Snow  and  other 
leading  men  in  the  Church  have  been 
even  more  explicit  and  emphatic  than 
before  in  relation  to  the  matter.  There 
need  be  no  further  uncertainty  or  mis- 
understanding about  it.  The  law  of 
tithing  is  as  plainly  defined  in  the  book 
of  Doctrine  and  Covenants  as  anything 
possibly  can  be.  The  blessings  that  are 
promised  as  a  result  of  obedience  to  it, 
the  penalties  that  will  attend  a  disregard 
of  it,  are  also  stated  in  language  which 
cannot  be  misunderstood.  It  is  a  com- 
mandment which  can  be  observed  as 
honestly  and  as  fully  and  as  perfectly  by 
a  child  as  by  an  adult,  by  a  poor  man 
as  by  a  wealthy  man,  by  a  forlorn  widow 
as  by  the  highest  and  mightiest  of  the 
people.  It  is  glorious  in  the  equality 
with  which  it  thus  becomes  incumbent 
upon  the  Saints;  for  all  who  obey  it  in 
spirit  and  in  truth  have  an  equal  claim 
upon  its  blessings. 

And    now    that    the  word  of  the   Lord 


has    been    given,  to  the  effect    that  past 
neglect  in  keeping  this  law  must  be  cor- 
rected, what  excuse  shall  anyone  offer   for 
failing    to    give    heed    to    the    warning! 
The  free  gift  of  pardon  for  disobedience 
in   the  past,  is  coupled  with   the  solemn 
warning    that    unless  we  keep    this  com- 
mandment in  the  future  verily  this  shall 
not    be  a    land    of    Zion    unto    us.     The 
Lord    has    been    good    to     His    people. 
He  has    prospered    them    abundantly  in 
these    mountains.      He  has  been    patient 
with  their    follies    and    merciful  to  their 
shortcomings.      But    the    time    has    now 
come  when,  having    given    them   all  that 
they  posses.  He  will  not  longer  overlook 
their    unwillingness  to    give    Him    back 
the  poor  little  tenth  which  He  has  asked 
of    them.      He    has    Eaid    it,  and    it    be- 
hooves   all   who    value    their    fellowship 
with  the  Church    of    God  to  give    heed! 
We    trust    the    instructions  thus  given 
will  find  ready  and   attentive  ears  in  our 
Sunday    Schools,     among    both    teachers 
and    pupils.      All    of    us  can    recall  cases 
where  obedience  to  this  law  has  brought 
blessing    and    joy.      None    can    name  an 
instance    where  he  or  she    who    paid  an 
honest    tithing    has    been   a  loser    by    it. 
On    this    ground,   then,    can  the    observ- 
ance of  the  law  be    sincerely    advocated. 
But    not    for    that    reason    alone,  nor   by 
reason   of  fear    for    the    consequences  of 
disobedience    should  it  be    made    to    ap- 
peal to  us.      These    are    trivial  compara- 
tively   speaking.      The  great  and  all-suf- 
hcient   argument  is  that  it  is  the  will  of 
the  Lord,  and    we,  His  children,  should 
do  His  will    because  we    love    Him,  and 
desire    to    please     Him.      What     earthly 
parent  is  pleased  as  much  with  the  obed- 
ience   which  is  extorted  by  threat    or  by 
hope  of  gain,  as  by  that  free  and  hearty 
obedience  that  comes  from   love!      So  it 
as  also  with  our   Heavenly    Father.      He 
could,   if  He    chose,  strip    us    of    all    we 
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have;  He  could  whip  us  or  frighten  us 
into  obedience.  But  instead  of  this  He 
asks  us  for  our  hearts;  He  wants  our 
love;  He  tests  us  while  He  blesses  us; 
and  it  is  all  because  He  desires  our  wel- 
fare and  wishes  us  to  attain  nearer  and 
nearer  unto  perfection. 

As  to  this  law  of  tithing,  therefore,  let 
each  child  in  Israel  obey  it  because  he 
loves  to  do  the  Father's  will.  Let  him 
put  aside  cheerfully  and  sacredly  one- 
tenth  of  his  interest,  as  the  share  be- 
longing to  the  Lord.  Whether  this 
amounts  to  a  few  cents  or  to  many  dollars 
in  the  course  of  the  year,  no  matter,  if 
it  represents  an  honest  tenth.  Then  he 
will  have  earned  a  place  for  his  name 
on  the  books  of  the  Church,  and  will 
have  claim  upon  the  fellowship  and  com- 
munion of  the  Saints,  and  upon  the 
blessings  of  the  Almighty. 


HIS  MAJESTY,  BABY. 


Until  the  'bus  stopped  and  the  old 
gentleman  entered  we  nad  been  a  con- 
tented and  genial  company,  traveling 
from  a  suburb  into  the  city  in  high 
good  fellowship,  and  our  absolute  mon- 
archy was  Baby.  His  mother  was  evi- 
dently the  wife  of  a  well-doing  artisan, 
a  wise-looking  capable,  bonnie  yourg 
woman;  and  Baby  was  not  a  marvel  of 
attire,  nor  could  he  be  called  beautiful. 
He  was  dressed  after  a  careful,  tidy, 
comfortable  fashion,  and  he  was  a  clear- 
skinned,  healthy  child;  that  is  all  you 
would  have  noticed  had  you  met  the  two 
on  the  street. 

In  a  'bus  where  there  is  nothing  to  do 
for  forty  minutes  except  stare  into  one 
another's  faces,  a  baby  has  the  great 
chance  of  his  life,  and  this  baby  was 
made  to  seize  it.  He  was  noi  hungry, 
and  there  were  no  pins  about  his  clothes, 


and  nobody  had  made  him  afraid,  and  he 
was  by  nature  a  humane  soul.  So  he  took 
us  in  hand  one  by  one  till  he  had  reduced 
us  all  to  a  state  of  delighted  subjection, 
to  the  pretended  scandal  and  secret  pride 
of  his  mother. 

His  first  conquest  was  easy,  and  might 
have  been  discounted,  for  against  such  an 
onset  there  was  no  power  of  resistence  in 
the  elderly  woman  opposite  — one  of  the 
lower  middles,  fearfully  stout,  and,  of 
course,  a  grandmother.  He  simply  looked 
at  her — if  he  smiled,  that  was  thrown  in 
—for,  without  her  knowledge,  her  arms 
had  begun  to  shape  for  his  reception — 
so  often  had  children  lain  on  that  ample 
resting  place.  "Bless  'is  little  'eart;  it 
do  me  good  to  see  'im."  No  one  cared 
to  critise  the  words,  and  we  remarked  to 
ourselves  how  the  expression  changes 
the  countenance.  Not  heavy  and  red, 
far  less  dull,  the  proper  adjective  for 
that  face  is  motherly. 

The  next  passenger,  just  above  Gran- 
nie, is  a  lady,  young  and  pretty,  and  a 
mother.  Of  course;  did  you  not  see  her 
look  Baby  over,  as  an  expert  at  her 
sharpest?  The  mother  is  conscious  of 
inspection,  and  adjusts  a  ribbon  his 
Majesty  had  tossed  aside,  and  then  she 
meekly  awaited  approval.  For  a  moment 
we  were  anxious,  but  that  was  our  fool- 
ishness, for  in  half  a  minute  the  lady's 
face  relaxed,  and  she  passed  Baby.  She 
leaned  forward  and  asked  questions,  and 
we  overheard  scraps  of  technical  detail: 
"My  first  *  *  *  fourteen  months  *  *  * 
six  teeth  *  *  *  always  well."  One  was 
a  lady,  the  other  a  working  woman; 
they  had  not  met  before:  they  were  not 
likely  to  meet  again,  but  they  had  for- 
gotten strangeness  and  differences  in  the 
common  bopds  of  motherhood.  Opposite 
me  a  priest  was  sitting  and  saying  his 
office,  but  at  this  point  his  eye  fell  on  the 
mothers,   and  I  thought  his  lips  shaped 
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the  words  "Sancta  Maria"  before  he  went 
on  with  the  appointed  portion. 

Baby  had  wearied  of  inaction  and  had 
begun  another  campaign,  and  my  heart 
sank,  for  this  time  he  courted  defeat.  On 
the  other  side  of  Grannie  and  within 
Baby's  sphere  of  influence  was  a  man 
about  whose  profession  there  could  be 
little  doubt,  even  if  he  had  not  had  a 
bag  on  his  knee  and  were  not  reading 
from  a  parchment  document.  After  a 
long  and  serious  consideration  of  the 
lawyer's  clean-cut,  clean-shaven,  blood- 
less face.  Baby  leaned  forward  and 
tapped  gently  on  the  deed,  and  then, 
when  the  keen  face  looked  up  in  quick 
inquiry.  Baby  replied  with  a  smile  of 
roguish  intelligence,  as  if  to  say,  "By 
the  way,  that  parchment  would  make  an 
excellent  drum;  do  you  mind  me — ?  A 
tune  has  just  come  into  my  head." 

The  lawyer,  of  course,  drew  away  the 
deed,  and  frowned  at  the  insolence  of 
the  thing.  No,  he  did  not — there  is  a 
soul  in  lawyers  if  you  know  how  to  find 
it.  He  smiled.  Well,  it  was  not  a  first- 
rate  smile,  but  it  was  genuine,  and  the 
next  time  he  did  it  better,  and  afterwards 
it  spread  all  over  his  face  and  lighted 
up  in  his  eyes.  He  had  never  been  ex- 
posed in  such  a  genial  irresistible  way 
before,  and  so  he  held  the  drum,  and 
Baby  played  a  variation  on  "Rule  Bri- 
tannia" with  much  spirit,  while  Grannie 
appealed  for  applause:  "If  he  don't  play 
as  well  as  the  band  in  'yde  Park  of  a 
Sunday. " 

After  a  well  deserved  rest  of  forty  sec- 
onds, during  which  we  wagged  our  heads 
in  wonder,  Baby  turned  his  attention  to 
his  right-hand  neiglibor,  and,  for  the 
balance  of  the  minute,  examined  her 
with  compassion.  An  old  maid  without 
question,  with  her  disposition  written 
on  the  thin  lips,  and  the  hard  grey  eyes. 
None  of  us  would  care  to  trifle  witti  her. 


Will  he  dare?  If  he  has  not!  That 
was  his  chief  stroke  of  genius,  and  it 
deserved  success — when,  with  an  ex- 
pression of  unaffected  pity,  he  put  out 
his  soft,  dimpled  hand  and  gently  stroked 
her  cheek,  acting  as  if  to  say,  "Poor 
thing,  all  alone,  'lone,  'lone!  I'm  so 
solly,  solly,  so  velly,  velly,  velly  solly. " 
Did  I  say  that  her  eyes  were  tender  and 
true  enough  to  win  a  man's  heart  and 
keep  it,  and  that  her  lips  spoke  of  pa- 
tience and  gentleness?  If  I  did  not,  I 
repair  my  neglect.  She  must  have  been 
a  beautiful  woman  in  her  youth — no,  no, 
today,  just  when  she  inclines  her  head, 
and  Baby  strokes  her  cheek  again,  and 
cooes,  "Pretty,  pretty,  pretty,  and  so 
velly,  velly,  velly  good."  Was  not  that 
a  lovely  flush  on  her  cheek? — ^oh,  the 
fool  of  a  man  who  might  have  had  that 
love!  She  opens  a  neat  little  bag,  and 
as  this  is  public  affairs,  we  watched 
without  shame.  Quite  so;  she  is  to  be 
away  all  day,  and  has  got  a  frugal 
luncheon,  and — it's  all  she  can  do  in 
return.  Perhaps  he  cannot  eat  it.  I 
don't  know,  nor  does  she.  Baby-wa5's 
are  a  mystery  to  her;  but  would  he  re- 
fuse that  biscuit?  Not  he;  he  makes  an 
immense  to-do  over  it,  and  shows  it  to 
his  mother  and  to  all  his  loyal  subjects, 
and  he  was  ready  to  be  kissed,  but  she 
did  not  like  to  kiss  him.  Peace  be  with 
tliy  shy,  modest  soul,  the  Christ-child 
come  into  thine  heart! 

Two  passengers  on  Baby's  left  had 
endured  these  escapades  with  patient 
and  suffering  dignity.  When  a  boy  is 
profoundly  conscious  that  he  is — well,  a 
man,  and  yet  a  blind  and  unfeeling 
world  conspires  to  treat  him  as — well,  a 
child — he  must  protect  himself,  and 
assert  his  position.  Which  he  does,  to 
the  delight  of  everybody  with  any  sense 
of  humor,  by  refusing  indignantly  to  be 
kissed  by  his  mother  or  sisters  in  public, 
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by  severely  checking  any  natural  ten- 
dency to  enthusiasm  about  anything  ex- 
cept sport,  by  allowing  it  to  be  under- 
stood that  he  has  exhausted  the  last  re- 
maining pleasure  and  is  fairly  burnt  out. 
Dear  boy,  and  all  the  time  ready  to  run 
a  mile  to  see  a  cavalry  regiment  drill, 
and  tormented  by  a  secret  hankering 
after  the  Zoological  Gardens.  These 
two  had  been  nice  little  chaps  two  years 
ago,  and  would  be  manly  fellows  two 
years  hence.  Meanwhile  they  were  pro- 
voking and  required  chastisement  or  re- 
generation. Baby  was  to  them  a  "kid," 
to  be  treated  with  contempt,  and  when 
in  the  paroxysm  of  delight  over  that 
folly  of  a  law  paper  he  had  tilted  one  of 
the  young  men's  hats,  that  blase  ancient 
replaced  it  in  position  with  a  bored  and 
weary  air.  How  Baby  had  taken  in  the 
situation  I  cannot  guess,  but  he  had  his 
mind  on  the  lads,  and  suddenly,  while 
they  were  sustaining  an  elaborate  uncon- 
cern, he  flung  himself  back  and  crowed — 
yes,  joyfully  crowed — with  rosy,  jocund 
countenance  in  the  whites  of  the  eyes  of 
the  two  solemnites.  One  raised  his  eye- 
brows, and  the  other  looked  at  the  roof 
in  despair,  but  I  had  hopes,  for  who 
could  resist  this  bubbling,  chortling 
mirth?  One  laughs  a  glad,  boyish 
chuckle,  and  the  other  tickles  Baby  just 
at  the  right  spot  below  the  chin — has  a 
baby  at  home  after  all,  and  loves  it — 
declaring  aloud  that  he  is  a  "jolly  little 
beggar."  Those  boys  are  all  right;  there 
is  a  sound  heart  below  the  little  affecta- 
tions, and  they  are  going  to  be  men. 

This  outburst  of  his  Majesty  cheered 
us  all  mightily,  and  a  young  woman  at 
the  top  of  the  'bus,  catching  his  eye, 
waved  her  hand  to  him,  with  a  happy 
smile.  Brown  gloves,  size  six  and  a 
quarter,  perhaps  six,  much  worn,  and 
jacket  also  not  of  yesterday;  but  every- 
thing is  well  made,  and  in   perfect  taste. 


Milk-white  teeth,  hazel  eyes,  Grecian 
profile — what  a  winsome  girl! — and  let 
me  see,  she  takes  off  a  glove — yea,  is 
wearing  an  engagement  ring;  a  lucky 
fellow,  for  she  must  be  good  with  those 
eyes  and  that  merry  smile.  A  teacher, 
one  guesses,  and  today  off  duty,  going 
to  meet  her  fiance  in  the  city,  and  then 
the  three — her  mother,  that  dear  woman 
with  hair  turning  gray — will  go  upon 
the  river,  and  come  home  in  the  sweet 
summer  evening,  full  of  content.  As 
soon  as  he  gets  a  rise  in  the  office  they 
will  marry,  and  she  will  also  have  her 
gift,  as  every  woman  should.  But  where 
am  I  now? — let  that  Baby  bear  the 
blame. 

We  had  one  vacant  place,  and  that 
was  how  he  intruded  on  our  peace;  but 
let  me  make  one  excuse  for  him.  It  is 
aggravating  to  stand  on  the  edge  of  the 
pavement  and  wave  your  umbrella  osten- 
tatioush'  to  a  'bus  which  passes  you  and 
draws  up  hfteen  yards  ahead,  to  make 
your  dangerous  way  along  a  slippery 
street  with  hansoms  bent  upon  your  life, 
to  be  ordered  to  "hurry  up"  by  the  im- 
patient conductor  and  ignom  iniously 
hauled  on  to  a  moving  'bus.  For  an 
elderly  gentleman  of  military  appearance 
and  short  temper  it  was  not  soothing, 
and  he  might  have  been  excused  a  word 
or  two,   but  he  distinctly  exceeded. 

He  insisted  in  language  of  great 
directness  and  simplicity  that  the  con- 
ductor had  seen  him  all  the  time;  that 
if  he  didn't  he  ought  to  have  been  look- 
ing; that  he — the  Colonel — was  not  a 
fox  terrier,  to  run  after  a  'bus  in  the 
mud;  that  the  conductor  was  an  imper- 
tinent scoundrel,  and  that  he  would 
have  him  dismissed,  with  other  things 
and  words  unworthy  of  even  a  retired 
Anglo-Indian.  The  sympathy  of  the  'bus 
did  not  go  out  to  him,  and  when  he 
forced    himself    in    between    the    lawyer 
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and  Grannie,  and,  leaning  forward  with 
his  hands  on  his  cane,  glared  at  us 
impartially,  relations  were   strained. 

A  cut  on  his  cheek  and  a  bristly  white 
moustache,  half  hiding,  half  concealing, 
a  cruel  mouth,  did  not  commend  the 
new  passenger  to  a  peaceable  company. 
Baby  regarded  the  old  man  with  sad 
attention,  and  at  last  he  indicated  that 
his  fancy  is  to  examine  the  silver  head 
of  the  Colonel's  cane.  The  Colonel, 
after  two  moments'  hesitation,  removed 
his  hands  and  gives  full  liberty.  On 
second  thoughts,  he  must  have  got  that 
cut  in  some  stiff  fight;  wonder  whether 
he's  a  V.  C.  Baby  moves  the  cane  back 
and  forward  to  a  march  of  his  own 
devising,  the  Colonel  actively  assisting. 
Now  that  1  see  it  in  a  proper  light,  his 
moustache  is  soft  and  sets  off  the  face 
excellently.  Had  it  not  been  the  cut 
puckering  the  corner  of  the  upper  lip, 
that  would  have  been  a  very  sweet 
mouth  for  a  man,  or  even  for  a  woman. 
Baby  is  not  lifted  above  all  human 
weakness — preserve  us  from  perfect 
people!  and  he  indicates  a  desire  to 
taste  as  well  as  handle  that  silver  head. 
The  Colonel  is  quite  agreeable — the 
most  good-natured  man  you  could  meet 
in  a  day's  journey  —  but  Baby's  guardian 
objects,  and  history  warns  us  of  the 
dangers  which  beset  a  collision  between 
an  absolute  monarch  and  his  faithful 
Commons.  We  were  all  concerned,  but 
the  crisis  is  safe  in  the  Colonel's  hands. 
He  thrusts  his  hands  within  the  tightly 
buttoned  frock  coat  and  produces  a  gold 
hunting  watch — crested,  did  you  notice, 
and  *  *  *  yes,  just  what  every  father 
has  done  for  his  baby  since  watches 
were  invented — he  blew,  the  lid  flew 
open.  Baby  blew,  and  the  lid  flew 
open  faster  and  farther.  "Reminds  me 
of  my  boy  at  that  age  *  *  *  killed  on 
frontier  last  year."    Is  much  ashamed  of 


this  confidence,  and  we  all  look  uncon- 
scious. What  a  fine,  simple  old  iellow 
he  is! 

"Saved  up,  has  he,"  the  Colonel  is 
speaking  to  the  mother,  "to  give  Baby 
and  you  a  week  at  Ramsgate?  He's  the 
right  sort,  your  husband.  *  *  *  It's 
for  Baby,  not  for  you,  to  get  him  some 
fol-de-roll,  you  know  *  *  *  he's  done  a 
lot  of  good  to  a  crusty  old  chap" — and 
he  passes  something  from  his  pocket 
into  the  mother's  hand. 

The  conductor  has  taken  in  the  scene 
with  huge  delight,  and  closes  it  just  at 
the  right  point.  "Your  club,  General: 
just  wait  till  the  'bus  stops.  Can  you 
get  near  the  curb.  Bill?  Now,  that's 
right,  take  care,  sir,   plenty  of  time." 

The  Colonel  was  standing  on  the 
broad  top  step  of  the  "Veterans'  "  smiling 
and  waving  his  hand;  the  'bus  waved 
back,  the  conductor  touched  his  cap, 
and  Baby  danced  for  sheer  joy,  since 
there  is  no  victory  like  love. 

Ian  MacLaren. 
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CHAPTER    XIV. 

"Do  you  know  how  the  Islands  lie?" 
began  the  father.  "Well  you  must  wait 
while  I  get  the  map." 

"Maui,  the  island  on  which  issituated 
Haleakela,  the  extinct  volcano,  lies  to 
the  south-east  of  Oahu,  where  we  live. 
The  half  of  the  island  is  taken  up  by 
this  great,  immense  circular  mountain. 
It  has  been  extinct  for  many,  many 
years.  " 

"What's  extinct.  Papa?"    asked  Allan. 

"Extinct  means  died  out,  my  son. 
The  fires  which  burned  there  many  ages 
ago  have  all  died  out,  and  there's  noth- 
ing left    but  a    mountain  of    rock,    lined 
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with  black  volcanic  sand.  Let  us  go 
on;  our  beloved  friend  Uncle  Simpson 
Molen  —  " 

"Say,  Papa,  was  our  baby  Simpson 
Mark  named  after  Uncle  Simpson 
Molen?" 

"Yes,  Mary;  but  you  mustn't  inter- 
rupt]me  so  much  or  I'll  never  get  through. 
Now,  as  I  said.  Uncle  Simpson  and  1 
started  out  with  a  native  guide,  one  of 
our  own  people.  We  decided  to  take 
two  days  for  our  trip  and  so  we  took 
some  raw  goat  meat  and  pai  ai?" 

"What's  pai  ai?" 

"Pai  ai  is  hard  poi  before  it's  hoo- 
walid,  or  mixed  up  with  water  and  made 
thin. 

"Up  we  started,  then,  on  horseback, 
about  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The 
road  led  for  miles  through  papipis  or 
prickly  pears.  Then  gradually  we  got 
up  higher  and  higher,  and  came  into 
great  patches  of  wild  strawberries;  they 
were  little,  but  so  sweet  and  delicious. 
On,  up  and  up;  by  and  by  we  started  up  a 
flock  of  wild  turkeys,  and  away  they  flew. 
Our  native  guide  threw  a  stone  at  one 
but  it  flew  on,  and  he  plunged  his  horse 
after  it.  Down  and  away  he  went.  After 
a  time  it  alighted  and  Kanahuna  caught 
up  with  it  and  captured  it.  On  his  re- 
turn he  told  me  something  I  never  knew 
before;  a  turkey-  can  fly  only  once  and 
then  it  is  exhausted  and  must  wait  and 
rest  before  another  flight  is  essayed.  So 
if  you  follow  it  up,  you  can  generally 
capture  it.  ' 

"Papa,  did  the  natives  have  turkeys 
here  when  Captain  Cook  came  here?" 

"No,  child.  The  white  men  brought 
them;  then  they  have  got  into  the 
mountains  and  thus  increased  and  be- 
came wild. 

"With  our  turkey  tied  to  our  saddle 
we  went  on.  The  road  or  path  was  very 
steep  in  places,  so  steep  that  we  slipped 


off  the  horses'  backs,  and  had  to  climb, 
holding  the  bridles  to  keep  our  horses — 
up  past  banks  of  clouds  which  float 
about  the  face  of  this  mighty  mountain. 
About  sun-down  we  reached  a  cave, 
where  our  guide  advised  us  to  camp  for 
the  night.  Bro.  Molen  and  I,  when  we 
heard  the  summit  was  only  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  away,  thought  we  would  go 
on  up  for  a  peep  in  the  evening  light; 
but  after  an  hour's  futile  attempt  to  get 
on  through  the  loose,  black  sand,  we 
went  back  to  the  cave,  where  we  found 
our  guide  had  made  a  fire  and  roasted 
the  goat  meat  and  some  of  the  turkey. 
So  we  had  quite  a  feast  with  our  turkey 
and  pai  ai.  It  was  quite  cold  that  night. 
I  said  to  Brother  Molen  that  it  was  the 
first  time  I  had  been  really  cooled  off  or 
at  all  chilly  since  arriving  here  two  years 
ago.  We  had  quite  a  job  to  keep  at  all 
warm.  We  put  our  saddles  under  our 
heads,  rolled  up  in  our  saddle  blankets 
and  all  snuggled  up  close  together  to 
keep  each  other  warm. 

"As  soon  as  therewas  a  peep  of  day- 
light, we  were  up  and  on  our  journey 
upward,  for  we  knew  that  we  must  get 
our  view  of  the  crater  before  the  'ohu' 
lolled  in. " 

"What  is  the    'ohu,'   Papa?" 

"The  'ohu'  is  great  clouds  of  mist 
which  come  up  from  the  sea  just  about 
sunrise  every  morning.  They  pour  in 
through  a  crevice  or  low  place  in  one 
edge  of  the  crater  like  immense  rolling 
banks  of  mist  and  fog.  When  they  once 
get  into  the  crater  you  cannot  see  any- 
thing else.  So  we  were  early  astir  and 
started  up;  it  was  terrible,  climbing  up 
through  the  loose,  black  sand,  which 
reached  up  to  the  horses'  bellies  at 
times.  But  at  last  we  reached  the  top, 
and  were  well  repaid  for  all  our  toil. 

"Imagine,  children,"  said  the  father, 
drawing    a    circular    line    with    his  cane 
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around  to  illustrate  his  point,  an  "im- 
mense round  hole,  fifteen  miles  around 
and  five  miles  right  through  it,  thous- 
ands of  feet  deep,  and  filled  with  black 
rocks  and  sand!  On  the  outside  the 
slope  is  comparatively  gradual,  so  that 
you  can  climb  up,  but  on  the  inside,  it 
is  so  steep  and  precipitous  and  rocky, 
great  crags  and  boulders  making  up  the 
precipice,  that  no  human  foot  could  pos- 
sibly scale  its  terrible  heights.  Yet, 
here  and  there  were  wild  goats,  flocks  of 
them,  who  plunged  and  leaped  from  crag 
to  crag  at  our  approach,  like  they  had 
wings  on  their  tiny  feet.  On  one  side 
of  this  great  rim,  there  was  the  crevice  I 
told  you  of,  which  split  the  basin  like  a 
huge  crack.  On  another  side  there  was 
a  place  where  the  ashes  had  piled  up 
and  drifted,  making  it  possible  for  us  to 
climb  down  and  get  into  the  bottom  of 
the  crater.  Here  and  there,  on  the  floor 
of  the  crater  were  huge  chimneys  or 
cones  which  had  once  thrown  up  streams 
of  living  fire.  They  were  about  three 
hundred  feet  high  with  a  funnel-shaped 
opening  at  the  top.  There  must  have 
been  twelve  or  fifteen  of  them.  But 
now  we  turned  to  get  the  full  benefit  of 
the  view  for  which  we  had  toiled  so  hard. 
There  we  stood,  miles  up  in  the  air,  on 
the  edge  of  a  huge,  round  basin,  the 
sea  stretching  out  miles  and  miles  on 
every  side.  The  island  of  Lanai  was 
plainly  laid  out  below  us  like  one  of 
the  relief  maps  you  have  seen,  Mary,  in 
Utah." 

"No,  Papa,  I  haven't  seen  any  relief 
maps,  what  are  the}  ?" 

"Never  mind,  now,  Mary,"  answered 
her  mother,  "I  will  tell  you  about  them 
some  other  time. " 

"In  the  far  distance  lay  the  island  of 
Hawaii,  which  looked  dark  in  the  midst 
of  its  deep  blue  surroundings.  Half 
way   down  the    mountain    on    which    we 


stood  was  the  home  of  the  clouds  and 
we  saw  them  circling  about  like  white 
veils  blown  by  the  wind.  And  here  they 
came  trooping  up  through  the  crevice  as 
the  sun  arose,  just  as  we  had  been  told, 
shutting  out  that  wonderful  and  stupend- 
ous panorama  from  our  view.  We  looked 
as  long  as  it  was  possible  at  the  dimp- 
ling sea,  sparkling  in  the  first  morning 
kiss  of  the  sun,  which  was  rising  with 
his  mantle  of  pink  and  opal  flung  about 
his  shoulders  as  he  sprung  up  right  out 
of  the  sea. " 

"Does  the  sun  jump  up  out  of  the 
sea?"  asked  Allan,  who  was  naturally 
accurate  and  literal. 

"Mama,  you'll  have  to  explain  to 
them  what  a  metaphor  is,"  said  the 
father,  half-embarrassed  at  his  own  lapse 
into  the  poetical. 

"Then  we  began  to  think  of  getting 
down  to  the  bottom  of  the  basin.  There 
was  no  vegetation  about,  inside  or  out, 
all  was  barren  and  desolate;  except  that 
down  in  the  crater  there  glittered  and 
glimmered  a  sword-like  plant.  We  af- 
terwards discovered  that  this  was  called 
the  sword-plant;  and  it  is  a  species  of 
the  yucca,  and  looks  a  little  like  the 
ouse  plant  down  in  our  Dixie  in  Utah. 
This  plant  is  very  famous  in  botany,  as 
it  only  grows  in  two  places  in  the  world, 
in  this  extinct  volcano  and  in  an  extinct 
volcano  in  Japan.  We  found  it  to  be 
very  beautiful,  with  long,  slender,  sharp- 
pointed  leaves  like  spikes,  hence  its 
name;  it  is  covered  with  a  white,  velvety 
nap  that  looks  like  silver,  and  glistens 
and  gleams  just  like  that  metal.  The 
nap   is  as  thick  as  plush  velvet. 

"After  we  had  reached  the  bottom  and 
looked  about  some,  I  decided  that  I 
would  go  down  one  of  those  chimneys 
or  cones.  Our  native  friend  Kanahuna 
tried  to  coax  me  not  to  go,  saying  that 
it    was    'taboo'    or    forbidden.       I   asked 
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him  why,  and  he  replied  that  it  was  sure 
death  to  go  down  there,  one  could  not 
get  out  alive.  Then  I  was  determined 
to  go  down.  So  they  all  staid  up  on  the 
edge,  and  I  jumped  and  slid  and  climbed 
down,  going  in  a  spiral  direction.  There 
was  nothing  down  there  but  black  sand 
and  volcanic  matter,  with  a  pile  of  rocks 
put  together  in  the  rude  shape  of  an 
altar,  as  if  the  old  native  priests  had 
used  this  hole  for  sacred  worship  of 
some  sort. 

"When  I  got  back,  Kanahuna  looked 
at  me  with  grave,  solemn  eyes  and  said 
it  was  because  of  my  exceeding  faith 
that  I  had  come  out  alive.  I  told  Bro. 
Molen  that  it  was  my  common  sense 
which  did  the  business. 

"It  was  now  time  for  us  to  be  setting 
out  on  our  homeward  journey,  as  the 
descent  was  about  as  difficult  and  danger- 
ous as  the  ascent. 

"We  decided  on  the  recommendation 
of  Kanahuna  to  try  another  and  shorter 
path  down.  We  were  sorry  we  did,  for 
it  was  'a  terrible  road.  Half-way  down 
we  ran  into  a  great  bank  of  clouds  which 
were  like  fogs.  We  couldn't  see  a  rod 
from  our  noses,  and  climbing  through 
those  rocks  we  were  somewhat  alarmed 
lest  our  horses  should  make  a  mis-step 
and  plunge  down  through  rocks  and 
crags  to  death  and  destruction.  How- 
ever, we  got  through  all  right,  and 
reached  Kula  about  four  o'clock  in  the 
evening." 

"Oh,  Papa,  "  sighed  Mary,  "what  a 
good  story!     "Please  tell  it  all  over." 

Mr.  Argyle  hurried  the  children  off  to 
bed,  telling  them  that  he  was  tired  and 
they  ought  to  be. 

The  afternoon  of  the  next  dav  was 
half  over  and  Mrs.  Argyle  sat  at  the 
ironing  board,  quietly  finishing  up  the 
starched  aprons  with  the  tailor's  goose 
which  is  the  only  flat-iron  used  in  Laie, 


when  suddenly  a  woman  screamed    over 
at  the  mission  house. 

The  children  ran  to  the  door,  and  the 
mother  followed.  People  were  running 
back  and  forth  and  Mrs.  Wilcox  was 
screaming  at  intervals: 

"Oh,   my  child,  my  child!" 

In  a  moment  the  Argyles  were  across 
the  yard  and  Mrs.  Argyle's  hurried  ques- 
tion was  answered  with  the  terrible  in- 
telligence that  little  Irma  Wilcox  had 
eaten  some  poisoned  cheese,  and  she 
was    even    then  going    into    convulsions. 

The  Exile  was  down  at  the  mill,  but 
quick  feet  had  already  sped  after  him 
and  the  President  of  the  mission. 

Nearly  all  the  Elders  came  in  answer 
to  the  summons.  Sister  Hale  had  been 
pouring  all  the  consecrated  oil  down  the 
child  which  she  could  get  between  the 
set  teeth,  and  as  the  Elders  entered  the 
room,  the  Exile,  with  that  calmness  of 
great  superiority  which  soothes  others, 
put  a  restraining  hand  of  kind  sympathy 
on  the  shoulder  of  the  excited  mother, 
bidding  her   "be  quiet  and  trust  in  God." 

Then  the  men  gathered  around  the 
dying,  and  with  mighty  faith,  adminis- 
tered to  her  and  rebuked  death  and  com- 
manded life  to  be  given  her. 

Almost  instantly  the  jerking  convul- 
sion ceased,  and  the  child  lay  exhausted 
and  pale  but  quiet  while  the  blessing  of 
life  and  the  power  of  restoration  were 
pronounced  upon  her. 

It  was  a  miracle!  All  humbly  acknowl- 
edged it,  and  a  wonderful  testimony  of 
the  power  of  God  was  manifested  to  the 
little  colony. 

The  child  had  been  playing  about  and 
had  found  a  piece  of  strychnined  cheese 
set  out  for  the  rats  which  infested  the 
mission  house.  It  was  fresh,  and  she 
ate  the  whole  piece.  That  she  had  ever 
lived  was  as  surely  a  miracle  as  any  per- 
formed in  ancient  times. 
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All  the  children  on  the  plantation  were 
wonderfully  impressed  by  this  occurrence, 
and  Mary  asked  many  questions  about 
it. 

Several  nights  passed  before  the  chil- 
dren could  persuade  Papa  to  tell  them 
the  story  about  the  leper  settlement. 
At  last,  however,  they  succeeded  in  get- 
ting him  seated  at  the  door  with  Mama 
and  tiiemselves  on  the  steps,  and  he  be- 
gan : 

"Well,  children,  the  leper  settlement 
is  on  the  island  of  Molokai.  A  prom- 
ontory extends  out  into  the  sea  from  the 
base  of  an  almost  perpendicular  moun- 
tain three  thousand  feet  high,  and  on 
this  little  piece  of  land  are  situated  two 
small  villages.  Here  is  where  the  lepers 
live  and  die.  There  are  only  two  ways 
of  getting  to  this  place,  one  by  way  of 
the  sea,  and  the  other  to  climb  down 
this  high  mountain,  which  is  so  steep 
that  the  wild  goat  can  hardly  scale  its 
sides.  However,  it  is  a  most  beautiful 
mountain,  being  covered  from  top  to 
bottom  with  a  dense  growth  of  trees 
and  ferns. 

"The  lepers  are  banished  to  this  place, 
for    leprosy  in    one    sense  is  catching." 

"Thomas,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Argyle, 
"what  became  of  that  prisoner  who 
was  experimented    on    with    the    virus?" 

"What  is  virus?"  added  Mary. 

Mr.  Argyle  looked  quizzically  at  his 
wife,  and  she  said, 

"Mary  first." 

"Virus,  Mary,  is  contagious  matter, 
the  product  usually  of  eruptions,  or  boils. 
And  to  make  it  plain  I  will  tell  you 
about  the  man  Mama  is  talking  about. 
The  doctors  have  been  experimenting 
to  see  how  this  disease  is  communicated; 
they  have  had  a  prisoner  who  was  con- 
demned to  death,  and  who  consented  to 
take  his  chance  of  death  under  their 
hands    instead  of  being    hung;    they  fed 


him  food  prepared  by  lepers,  and  ad- 
ministered it  in  various  ways.  But  he 
showed  no  symptoms.  At  last  they  cut 
his  arms  and  legs  and  introduced  small 
pieces  of  flesh  from  a  leper.  This  was 
certainly  effective,  and  the  poor  fellow 
soon  developed  a  severe  case  of  the  dis- 
ease. " 

"Papa,  do  we  eat  food  prepared  by 
lepers?" 

"You  do  not,  nor  do  any  of  us  here  at 
Laie;  but  sometimes  when  we  Elders  are 
traveling  we  are  obliged  to  stop  with 
lepers  and  eat  their  food  and  sleep  in 
their  houses. " 

Mary  was  full  of  more  questions,  but 
her  mother  laid  a  gentle  finger  over  her 
mouth,  for  she  feared  these  constant  in- 
terruptions would  discourage  their  story- 
teller in  his  evening's  work. 

"Go  on  with  the  story.  Papa,"  she 
said.  "You  were  just  telling  us  about 
where  the  leper  settlement  is,  you  know." 

"Oh  yes!  Well,  I  must  tell  you  that 
the  villages  have  only  been  in  existence 
about  thirty-five  years.  Leprosy  was 
not  a  native  product;  the  natives  call  it 
a  'mai  Pake',  showing  that  it  was  brought 
here  by  the  Chinese.  But  because  of 
the  loose  morals  of  the  natives,  it  has 
spread  rapidly.  And  as  white  people 
came  in  here  and  increased  they  de- 
manded that  the  lepers  should  be  set 
aside  or  banished  away  from  the  rest  of 
the  people  as  a  protection  to  the  nation. 
Accordingly,  this  lonely  spot  on  Molo- 
kai was  chosen  because  of  its  complete 
isolation  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  A 
village  was  built  by  the  government,  and 
with  much  effort  the  native  lepers  were 
collected  and  sent  out  here.  They  are 
strongly  guarded.  And  they  need  to  be, 
fot  it  is  a  living  tomb  to  them;  sent 
away  from  families  and  friends  and  com- 
pelled to  drag  out  a  weary,  monotonous 
existence,    sometimes     of     many     years' 
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duration.  Some  very  pathetic  scenes 
are  enacted  every  time  the  government 
ship  makes  the  rounds  of  the  Island  to 
examine  the  inhabitants  and  arrest  the 
lepers. " 

"Why  do  they  arrest  the  lepers?" 
asked  Mary,  unable  to  withstand  her 
persistent  little  curiosity. 

"Because  they  wouldn't  go  without. 
The  disease  is  not  painful  nor  does  it 
cause  much  suffering,  the  only  sensation 
being  that  of  numbness,  so  that  the 
natives  do  not  fear  it  much;  and  when 
one  of  them  gets  it,  they  shield  him  quite 
as  long  as  possible,  and  hide  him  away 
when  the  official  is  about. 

"We  landed  on  Molokai  thirty-five 
miles  from  the  leper  settlement  and  had 
a  long  ride  on  horseback  along  the  beach, 
then  we  turned  up  into  the  mountain. 
Up  we  went,  traveling  at  first  over  bar- 
ren wastes,  for  this  is  the  dry  side  of 
the  island,  till  finally  we  came  into  dense 
forests  of  ferns  and  trees  near  the  top  of 
the  mountain.  Suddenly  we  came  up- 
on the  beautiful  little  home  of  a  govern- 
ment official,  to  whom  we  had  to  show 
credentials,  for  only  accredited  ministers 
of  the  Gospel  and  members  of  the  board 
of  health  ever  visit  this  sad  home  of  the 
lepers.  A  ride  of  a  mile  further  brought 
us  suddenly  to  a  halt.  We  could  take 
our  tired  horses  no  farther.  We  tied 
them  securely  in  the  tall  grass,  hid  our 
saddles  among  the  ferns,  threw  our  saddle 
bags  over  our  shoulders,  and  started  for 
the   'jumping  off  place.' 

"As  we  neared  the  edge  of  the  preci- 
pice, it  really  looked  as  if  we  had  come 
to  the  end  of  the  world.  Soft  fleecy 
clouds  were  below  us  that  gradually 
merged  into  the  sea,  in  the  far  distance. 
The  clouds,  sea  and  sky  were  so  beauti- 
fully and  perfectly  blended,  that  one 
could  easily  imagine  it  all  sky.  One 
leap  from  this  height  and  apparently  one 


would  go  on  through  space  forever.  But 
the  clouds  soon  blew  away,  and  we  could 
see  the  tiny  houses  below  us. 

"O  what  a  climbing,  sliding  trip  we 
had  for  an  hour  and  a  half  to  get  down! 
The  promontory  on  which  these  two  little 
villages  were  built,  was  rocky  and  dry. 
Two  or  three  little  springs  of  water,  that 
trickled  from  the  beautiful  mountain 
above,  was  all  there  was  to  use,  none  at 
all  for  watering  their  lots,  only  enough 
to  use  for  household  purposes. 

"We  had  been  told  not  to  shake  hands 
with  the  lepers,  unless  we  had  gloves  on. 
Of  course  we  had  none.  We  did  not  en- 
courage hand-shaking,  but  many  a  poor 
disconsolate  native  who  offered  his  dis- 
figured hand  we  did  not,  could  not,  refuse 
to  take.  There  were  eight  hundred  lepers 
here,  in  different  stages  of  the  disease. 
Some  were  clean,  as  far  as  we  could  see, 
and  others  were  so  nearly  rotted  away 
that  they  could  hardly  get  about.  We 
saw  a  few  little  children  seven  or  eight 
years  old  with  the  disease.  They  nearly 
all  were  leading  a  listless  life,  visiting 
about  looking  after  those  who  were 
sicker  than  themselves,  cooking  food,  etc. 
Some  who  were  carpenters  were  em- 
ployed making  coffins  of  all  sizes,  that 
were  piled  up  like  cord-wood  and  kept 
on  hand. 

"We  called  a  meeting  of  the  leper 
Saints,  numbering  about  sixty  souls,  to 
whom  we  spoke  as  cheerfully  and  con- 
solingly as  we  could.  In  this  sorrowful 
place  we  stayed  till  the  afternoon  of  next 
day,  visiting  the  people  in  their  little 
lumber  and  grass  houses. 

"About  all  we  had  heart  to  say  to  them 
was,  'be  patient.'  On  leaving,  many 
of  them  followed  us  up  the  mountain 
path,  waving  us  an  'Aloha  nu;,'  as  we 
disappeared  among  the  trees." 

Homespun. 

(TO  BE  CONTINUED. > 
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Our  Eittk  folks. 


OPINIONS. 


Ralph's: 

I  wish  that  girl  had  been  a  boy! 

I  hoped  a  boy  would  move  next  door, 
For  girls  are  always  prim  and  neat; 
"  I  know  she'll  be  a  bore! 
She  will  not  want  to  wade  or  run, 

She'll  never,  never  catch  a  ball, 
Nor  climb  a  tree,  nor  fly  a  kite — 

Girls  are  no  fun  at  all! 

Winifred's: 

Oh,  I'm  so  sorry  he's  a  boy! 

Two  girls  could  have  such  splendid 
times 
By  keeping  house  or  camping  out 

Or  reading  tales  and  rhymes. 
Of  course  he'll  tease  me  all  the  time 

And  make  a  dreadful  lot  of  noise, 
Andspoilmy  playthings,  that  he  will — 

There  is  no  fun  in  boys! 

Jl/arioti  Beatty. 


THOSE  CUSTARD  PIES. 


"How'd  yer  like  ter  grow  whole  trees 
ob  dem  pies?" 

Bennie  and  Daisy  looked  in  undis- 
guised astonishment  at  Henry  Washing- 
ton, the  "little  black  boy,"  who  lived 
across  the  street.  He  had  come  over 
when  he  saw  the  children,  and  found 
them  comfortably  biting  half-moons  into 
the  pieces  of  custard  pie  which  their 
mother  had  just  given  them. 

"Whoever  saw  pies  grow?"  replied 
Ben,  somewhat  scornfully  and  with  a 
little  touch  of  superiority  in  his  voice. 
Still  in  spite  of  his  bold  front,  his  con- 
fidence in  Henry's  cleverness  would  not 
permit  him  to  be  too  doubtful. 

"Whoebber  seed  pies  grow?  Why 
my  grandfadder  did!"  exclaimed  Henry, 
and  he  nodded  his  curly  head  knowing"ly, 
never  taking  his  eyes  from  the  pie  now 
fast  disappearing  down  the  throats  of 
his  astounded  little  friends. 

"Yer  thinks  I  don'  know,"  he  con- 
tinued; "but  jest  try  and  see — I'll  help 
yer." 
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To  Ben  and  Daisy  this  little  darkey 
was  a  wonder.  He  was  always  readj. 
with  thrilling  tales  of  captured  chip- 
munks and  rattlesnakes,  which  never 
failed  to  excite  their  admiration.  This 
latest  proposition  advanced  by  him  was 
so  entirely  new  that  it  was  no  wonder 
the  children  doubted  its  correctness. 
Daisy's  doubts  were  shown  in  her  face 
until  Henry  made  mention  of  his  "grand- 
fadder's"  knowledge, when  her  expression 
brightened,  for  she  always  said  that 
"Grandpas  know  everything." 

The  pie  had  disappeared  now,  and 
Henry  stood  smacking  his  lips,  for  he 
too,  had  a  taste  for  custard  pies. 

"1  say,  Ben,"  he  said  as  he  saw  the 
little  fellow  hesitate,  "don't  yer  want  to 
go  inter  de  b'isness?  All  yer  haf  ter  do 
when  yer  wants  a  pie  is  ter  jest  step  down 
ter  de  tree  and  take  one.  It's  a  mighty 
payin'  b'izness  if  yer  mind  ter  try,"  he 
added,  nodding   his  head  wisely. 

"Well,  I  don't  mind  trying,  if  you're 
sure  they'll  grow  in  our  lot,"  answered 
Ben  slowly.  He  had  never  heard  of  "pie- 
trees,"  and  couldn't  tell  exactly  what 
kind  of  soil  was  needed  for  them. 

"Oh,  dey'U  grow  fine  down  in  dat 
cornerob  de  orchard,  "  and  Henrj'  poicted 
a  long  black  finger  towards  a  nice,  se- 
cluded spot.  "Dey  don't  take  no  water- 
in',  but  dey  grows  awful  fast." 

"But  how  shall  we  plant  them?" 
queried  Daisy,  to  whom  the  subject  of 
"piegrowing"  was  becoming  very  inter- 
esting. "We  don't  know  where  to  find 
seeds,  "  she  added, glancing  at  her  brother, 
who  stood  with  hands  in  his  pockets  to 
all  appearances  studying  his  shoes  very 
intently. 

"Oh,  yer  don'  need  no  seeds,"  replied 
Henry  knowingly,  "yer  jest  git  two  ob 
de  biggest  pies  yer  kin  find  and  lay  dam 
on  de  ground,  but  don'  put  no  earf  on 
top,"  he  continued  gravely.      "Dey  won' 


grow  if  yer  says  anything  about  it  or 
looks  at  dem  for  three  days.  Yer  jest 
git  dem  tonight  and  take  dem  down  in 
de  orchard  whaire  I  tole  yer,  and  remem- 
ber not  to  go  dar  for  three  days,"  he  re- 
peated  slowly. 

The  children  agreed,  and  Henry  scam- 
pered off,  leaving  them  to  think  over 
their  new  venture. 

"I'm  'fraid  Mama  won't  want  us  to, 
Daisy  said  as  she  slipped  a  confiding 
little  hand  into  her  brother's;  "you  know 
Aunt  MoUie  and  the  children  are  coming 
tomorrow  and  Mama  only  made  a  few 
custard   pies  — 

"Yes,  but  she's  got  lots  of  apple  pies, 
and  she  won't  care  when  she  sees  a 
whole  tree  of  custard  pies — she  wont 
need  to  make  any  more,"  answered  Ben- 
nie  encouragingly. 

That  evening,  therefore,  two  little 
figures  walked  hurriedly  in  the  direction 
indicated  by  Henry,  and  with  a  very 
solemn  air  deposited  two  of  their  mother's 
finest  pies  on  the  ground.  As  they 
walked  off  in  silence,  they  did  not  ob- 
serve a  very  black  face  peering  through 
the  boards  of  the  fence  close  by, 

"I  alius  know'd  white  folks  could  be 
fooled  easy,"  said  the  same  black  face 
as  it  led  its  owner  comfortably  near  the 
pies. 

Ben  and  Daisy  said  nothing  of  their 
venture,  and  if  they  had  any  doubts  as 
to  the  success  of  the  project  they  were 
slept  off  in  a  sound  sleep.  The  next 
morning,  their  mother  went  into  the 
pantry,  and  immediately  missed  two  of 
her  pies. 

"  I  wonder  who  could  have  moved — 
oh  Bennie!"  she  called  as  he  passed  the 
door,  "have  you  or  sister  taken  two  of 
Mama's  custard   pies?" 

Daisy  heard  her  mother  and  came  to 
the  door.  She  would  never  let  her 
brother    take    all  the    blame,  never!     So 
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she  put  her  little  tell-tale  face  beside 
Bennie's  and  looked  shyly  at  her  mother, 
who  silently  scanned  the  children's  guilty 
faces. 

"Now,  if  either  or  both  of  you  know 
anything  about  the  pies,  I  want  you  to 
tell  me,"  she  said  very  gravely. 

Bennie  thought  of  the  three  days' 
promise  of  silence,  but  knowing  that 
his  mother  was  not  to  be  disobeyed,  very 
reluctantly  told  her  their  secret,  but  add- 
ing, "Don't  go  down  to  the  orchard, 
please,  Mama;  they  won't  grow  if  you 
do." 

"I  am  very  sorry  that  my  little  boy 
and  girl  would  believe  such  nonsense," 
answered  his  mother  as  she  tied  on  her 
sunbonnet;  "we  will  go  down  and  you 
will  see  how  foolish  you  both  have  been;" 
and  taking  Daisy's  hand,  she  told  Ben  to 
lead  the  way. 

The  little  fellow  reached  the  spot 
first  and  with  a  very  disappointed  face 
he  cried  out,  "Why,  the  pies  ain't  here!" 
and  looked  at  the  ground  in  blank  amaze- 
ment. 

"Of  course  they  are  not,"  his  mother 
replied,  as  she  and  Daisy  came  up;  "but 
I'll  venture  to  say  that  Henry  knows 
where  they  are.  ' 

The  children  stood  looking  at  each 
other,  and  a  faint  suspicion  dawned  upon 
them. 

"I  wonder  if  he  could  have  eaten 
them,"  was  Daisy's  very  solemn  remark 
as  the  three  turned  and  walked  away. 

"Mama,  you  won't  tell  anybody,  will 
you?"  they  pleaded.  So  the  "pie  secret" 
was  faithfully  kept. 

As  for  Henry,  his  name  was  forever 
banished  from  their  list  of  friends,  and 
he  had  to  content  himself  with  the  dole- 
ful consolation  of  looking  through  the 
fence.  More  than  once  he  saw  Ben- 
nie and  Daisy  taking  appetizing  bites 
from    their    mother's    splendid   pies,  but 


he  never  dared  again  to  suggest  a  "pie- 
tree.  " 

Ida    Home. 


A  YOUTHFUL  PIONEER. 


And  what  Happened  one  Twenty-fourth 
of  July. 


"Dora,  my  little  daughter!" 

"Yes,   father." 

"Do  you  think,  my  child,  you  are 
strong  enough  to  leave  father  and 
mother,  brothers  and  sisters,  home, 
friends  and  all  you  have  known  and 
loved  on  earth,  and  go  away  across  the 
great  ocean,  the  wide  desert  and  high 
mountains,  to  Utah,  the  gathering  place 
of  the  Saints?" 

"Why!  what  for,  father?" 

"Because,  Dora,  that  is  the  only 
chance  there  seems  to  be  for  any  of  us 
to  ever  get  there.  ' 

"Oh  !  that  would  be  very  hard,  father. 
I  don't  know  as  I  could  do  it." 

"But  if  you  could  find  work  out  there 
among  the  people  of  God,  you  could 
earn  and  save  money  enough  to  pay  for 
your  brother  Henry's  passage,  and  get 
him  there  in  a  couple  of  years;  and  then 
you  and  he  could  work,  and  we  could 
all  get  there  by  and  by." 

"Well,  that  sounds  better,  father; 
perhaps  I  could  try  to  do  it,  if  you  and 
mother  pray  for  me  all  the  time;  and  if 
there  really  is  no  other  way  for  us  ever 
to  go  to  Zion." 

"That's  my  brave,  good  little  girl! 
You  shall  go  with  the  Elders  and  Saints 
who  leave  Hamburg  in  a  few  days.  We 
will  pray  for  you  always,  and  the  Lord 
will  take  care  of  you  and  bring  us  all 
together    again." 

It  was  away  off  in  Kiel,  in  the  northern 
part  of  Germany,  that  the  above  conver- 
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sation    took    place    between  a  father  and 
his  little  girl. 

A  few  days  later,  a  half  fare  ticket 
to  Utah  was  asked  for,  the  clerk  readily 
made  it  out  and,  receiving  his  money, 
handed   it  over  without  question. 

The  way  they  came  to  have  the  money 
to  pay  the  half  fare  was  by  some  of  the 
Saints  away  in  another  part  of  the  mis- 
sion offering  to  lend  it  to  Dora's  father, 
if  the  child  would  go.  And  now  they 
felt  that  it  would  seem  weak  and  ungrate- 
ful in  them  not  to  accept  the  kind  offer. 

No  one  was  going  from  Kiel  except 
Dora.  The  company  were  to  start  from 
Hamburg,  and  Dora's  father  took  her 
to  that  place.  They  found  the  Elder 
who  was  there  to  see  that  the  Saints 
got  started  all  right.  It  was  Brother 
William  Hansen.  When  he  learned  that 
Dora  was  going  to  Utah,  he  asked  to 
what  part.  Her  father  said  she  was 
going  to  Salt  Lake. 

Learning  that  the  family  had  no  friends 
or  acquaintances  in  Utah,  Brother  Han- 
sen said  he  would  write  to  his  sister, 
Mrs.  Lillie  Hard\,  and  ask  her  to  be  at 
the  depot  and  meet  the  child,  and  take 
care  of  her  until  she  could  get  employ- 
ment. 

Dora  felt  that  if  all  the  Saints  were  as 
kind  as  Brother  Hansen,  she  should  be 
all  right  among  them.  But  the  thought 
that  his  letter  might  not  reach  his  sister 
in  time  worried  her  considerably. 

It  was  no  light  thing  for  one  so 
young  and  helpless,  leaving  everything 
she  valued  on  earth  for  the  sake  of  her 
religion,  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  In 
fact  it  was  exceedingly  hard.  But  in 
doing  this,  Dora  was  honoring  the  first 
great  law  of  Heaven,  which  is  obedience; 
she  was  also  keeping  the  sixth  com- 
mandment, "Honor  thy  father  and  thy 
mother;"  and  securing  to  herself  the 
wonderful     promises     of     great     returns 


made  to  "whosoever  shall  leave  father 
or  mother,"  etc.,  for  Jesus'  sake  and  the 
Gospel.  Surely  Dora  had  a  right  to  ex- 
ercise faith  in  God,  and  to  call  upon 
Him  constantly  for  protection  and  suc- 
cor; this  she  did  always,  and  never  in 
vain. 

There  were  many  hardships  and  trials 
to  encounter  during  the  long,  tedious 
journey  from  Germany  to  Utah,  about 
seven  thousand  miles,  even  though  peo- 
ple tried  to  be  as  kind  to  Dora  as  they 
could,  with  all  their  own  troubles  and 
inconveniences  to  put  up  with. 

But  at  last  the  little  pioneer  of  .her 
father's  household  was  landed  safe  in 
Salt  Lake  City.  Very  thankful  was  Dora 
when  this,  the  first  part  of  her  arduous 
undertaking,  was  completed.  But  now 
another  dreadful  ordeal  was  before  her. 
Naturally  timid  and  reserved,  and  real- 
izing with  painful  sensitiveness  how 
much  her  diminutive  appearance  was 
against  her,  how  was  she  to  go  out 
among  strangers  and  ask  for  work, 
hoping  to  get  wages?  How  could  she? 
Well,  she  thought  she  had  it  to  do. 
There  seemed  to  be  no  other  way.  But 
Sister  Hardy,  who  met  her  at  the  depot 
as  Brother  Hansen  had  promised,  kindly 
took  her  to  her  own  home,  and  let  her 
stay  there  for  a  long  time.  And  besides 
her  living,  Dora  received  fifty  cents 
a  week  for  her  services. 

She  determined  at  the  beginning  to 
save  every  cent  she  could  towards  pay- 
ing   her    brother's    fare    from    Germany. 

When  Dora  had  been  in  Utah  two 
years,  she  received  a  letter  from  her 
father,  which  said  if  she  meant  to  send 
for  her  brother  while  he  could  travel 
for  half  fare,  it  must  be  then,  or  not  at 
all,  as  he  would  soon  be  too  old.  This 
put  Dora  into  a  state  of  terrible  anxiety. 
Her  brother  must  come.  Oh,  she  must 
get  him    out  to    Utah!      But    how?     She 
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had  only  been  able  to  save  seventeen 
dollars,  and  the  half  fare  passage  would 
be  forty-five.  She  counted  her  money 
over  and  over  to  try  to  see  if  it  could 
not  be  made  to  seem  a  larger  amount; 
but  it  was  no  use,  it  would  remain  just 
the  poor,  seventeen  dollars.  What  should 
she  do  in  this  dire  extremity?  It  would 
be  months  and  months  before  she  could 
save  enough  to  make  up  the  required 
amount;  and  her  brother  must  come 
now;  for  the  fare  would  be  double  in  a 
little  while,  and  that  she  could  never 
earn. 

There  was  only  one  way  to  do;  the 
must  approach  nearer  to  the  Lord  and 
get  Him  to  help  her,  for  her  own  efforts 
seemed  powerless  now.  She  would  fast 
and  pray  till  the  required  help  should 
come  from  some  source. 

So  she  began  her  abnegations  by  fast- 
ing for  one  half  of  each  day,  and  be- 
seeching the  Lord  to  please  help  her, 
inasmuch  as  she  had  done  her  best,  but 
had  been  unable  to  get  sufficient  money 
to  emigrate  her  brother. 

Uora  was  still  a  frail,  weak  child,  and 
her  work  was  real  hard  for  her,  even  to 
earn  the  small  wage  that  she  received. 
Her  continued  fasting  for  half  of  each 
day,  made  her  feel  sick  sometimes,  but 
she  still  kept  it  up,  and  became  more 
and  more  earnest  in  her  entreaties  to 
the  Lord  for  His  special  favor. 

The  July  holidays  were  on.  The 
Fourth  had  passed  and  the  Twenty- 
fourth  came:  a  memorable  Twenty-fourth 
it  proved,  for  the  youthful  pioneer. 

The    family    with    whom     Dora    lived 

were  going  to    one  of    the    near  pleasure 

resorts  to  spend   the    day    with    some    of 

•their    friends.      The    girl    was    invited  to 

go  along,  and  accepted  the  invitation. 

Whatever  small  pleasure  Dora  found 
during  that  Pioneer  Day,  it  all  counted 
for    nothing    on    arriving    home    in    the 


evening.  The  house  had  been  broken 
into  and  ransacked,  and  among  other 
things  Dora's  seventeen  dollars  had 
been   stolen ! 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  good  girl 
will  ever  have  a  more  bitter  sorrow  to 
meet  than  Dora  encountered  then.  What 
could  she  think  except  that  her  many 
sacrifices,  her  fasting  and  praying,  had 
all  been  in  vain?  Where  could  she  look 
for  comfort  now,  seeing  that  the  Lord, 
instead  of  increasing  her  means,  had 
allowed  even  the  little  she  had  to  be 
taken  from  her? 

The  poor  child  was  indeed  very,  very 
wretched,  and  almost  discouraged.  But 
still  she  did  not  sin,  even  in  thought; 
still  she  endeavored  to  draw  near  to, 
and  feel  the  tender  clasp  of  the  ever 
merciful  Hand  which  seemed  to  be 
afflicting    her;    still    she  prayed    to  God! 

And,  dear  young  friends,  with  what 
result,  do  you  imagine? 

Have  any  of  you  ever  heard  of  the 
Lord  failing  to  fulfill  His  promises  to 
those  who  love  Him  and  serve  Him? 
Of  course  you  never  have,  and  you  never 
will.  He  did  not  fail  to  remember  His 
meek,  patient  little  Saint,  Dora;  He 
knew  all  about  her  faithfulness,  and 
listened  to  all  her  supplications.  In  a 
very  few  days  after  the  Twenty-fourth, 
a  brother  called  to  see  Dora.  It  was 
Brother  Horace  Eldredge  of  Sugar  Ward. 

Now  hear  what  Brother  Eldredge  said 
to  the  little  pioneer: 

"Some  of  the  brethren  and  sisters, 
hearing  of  your  circumstances,  have  sub- 
scribed forty-five  dollars  for  you;  per- 
haps this  will  pay  you  for  your  loss." 

Dora  was  so  overcome  with  joyful 
surprise,  she  could  hardly  stammer  out 
any  kind  of  thanks  for  her  kind  bene- 
factors; and  she  could  scarcely  wait  to 
get  by  herself  to  fall  upon  her  knees 
and  thank  and   praise  the  Lord,  and  ask 
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Him  to  forgive  the  least  thought  which 
might  have  entered  her  mind,  that  He 
had  forgotten  her. 

A  few  months  more  and  her  brother 
joined  her  in  Utah.  And  a  few  years 
later,  her  father  and  mother  and  their 
other  children  also  came  to  her. 

Some  people  made  light  of  Dora  when 
she  told  of  how  the  Lord  brought  good 
out  of  evil  for  her.  They  said  it  was 
not  the  Lord  at  all  that  gave  her  the 
forty-five  dollars,  it  was  those  friends. 
But  that  made  no  difference  to  her. 

She  tells  her  story  in  some  of  the 
Young  Ladies'  Mutual  Improvement 
meetings.  And  now  it  is  written,  so 
that  many  who  may  never  hear  her 
voice,  may  still  know  of  the  testimony 
borne  by  a  youthful   pioneer. 

L.  L.    Greene  Ricliards. 


FOR  THE  LETTERBOX. 


Mesa  City,  Ariz. 

Dear  Letter-Box:  We  have  been 
taking  the  Juvenile  ever  since  I  can 
remember,  and  take  great  pleasure  in 
reading  the  letters  and  also  the  stories. 
Next  Sunday  is  our  ward  conference. 
These  meetings  are  always  very  nice.  I 
go  to  Religion  Class,  Sunday  School  and 
Primary.  As  our  letters  must  be  short, 
I  will  close  for  this  time, 

Your  loving  and  unknown  friend, 

A  Hie  Johnson. 

P.  S.  I  would  like  to  have  our  little 
friend  A.  Nevada  Watson  tell  us  what 
a  thimble  party  is. 


Ephratm,  Utah. 

Dear     Letter-Box:      Once    my    Papa 

went  up  in  the  hills  and   he  saw  a  little 

lamb  all  alone  in  the  brush.      He  brought 

it  home  and  I  have  taken  care  of  it,  and 


it  has  grown  up  to  be  a  big  sheep.  I 
have  a  little  sister  and  her  name  is 
Bopeep. 

Clean  Anderson,  age  8  years. 


PocATELLO,  Idaho. 
Dear  Letter-Box:  Brother  Will- 
more  said  it  would  be  nice  for  one  of 
the  girls  or  boys  to  write  to  the  Letter- 
Box  for  he  had  not  seen  any  of  our 
Sunday  School  children's  letters  in  the 
Juvenile  Instructor.  I  have  two  sis- 
ters— Cord  and  Isabelle  are  their  names. 
I  go  to  Sunday  School  and  Primary 
both. 

Jennie  Davis,  age  ii  years. 


Sandy,  Utah. 
Dear  Letter-Box:  I  think  the  Juve- 
nile Instructor  is  a  fine  paper  for  chil- 
dren. The  stories  I  have  read  have 
been  very  interesting  to  me,  and  I  think 
if  every  boy  and  girl  would  read  them 
they  would  be  interesting  to  them  also. 
I  want  to  read  all  good  books,  and  be- 
come a  good  man  so  I  can  be  a  mission- 
ary like  my  father  some  day. 

Hi/iner  Pearson,  age  lO  years. 

Bellevue,  Idaho. 
Dear  Letter  Box:  I  live  in  a  place 
where  there  are  not  very  many  Latter- 
day  Saints.  There  is  a  Sunday  School 
ten  miles  from  here;  we  cannot  go  very 
often,  as  my  Papa  is  a  section  foreman, 
and  we  have  no  horses.  We  have  two 
Elders  staying  here,  and  they  let  us 
read   the  Juvenile. 

Dora   Taylor,  age  g  years. 


Dear  Letter-Box:  We  have  just 
come  from  West  Virginia  to  Utah.  We 
like  Salt  Lake  City.  On  Evan  Stephens' 
birthday  we  went  to  Saltair.  The  lake 
was    fine    and    we    had    a  nice  time.      At 
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home  we  had  cows  and  chickens  and 
horses;  and  we  raised  corn  and  wheat 
and  other  things.  Our  Papa  and  Mama 
will  go  into  the  country  here  to  make 
us  another  home,  and  we  will  have  cows 
and  such   things  again. 

Cannie  Dennison,  age  J  years. 

Nellie  Dennison,  age  J  years. 


Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 
Dear     Letter-Box:      The    people    of 
Fort  Wayne  knew  very  little  of  the  Mor- 


mons antil  Elders  John  Phillips  and  R. 
J.  Bradford  came  here  last  March.  Since 
then  I  have  attended  their  Sunday 
School.  I  have  reaa  the  stories  in  the 
Juvenile  Instructor,  and  have  been 
much  interested  in  them.  Our  district 
schools  let  out  June  16,  and  will  not 
take  up  until  September.  We  haven't 
any  beautiful  mountains  in  Indiana,  as 
in  Utah.  I  would  like  to  live' in  Utah 
very  much. 

Celia  F.  Hennegtr,  age  12  years. 


LOVE   YOU,  MOTHhR. 


WOKDS  BY  Joy  Allison. 


1.  "I     love      you,  mother,"  Bald   lit   -    tie  John;  Then, 

2.  "I  love  you,  mother,"  said  ro  -  sy  Neil —  "I 
*3.  "I  love  you,  mother,"  said  lit  -  tie  Fan—  "To 
*4.  Then  step  -  ping  soft  -  ly,  she  took     tfie  broom.  And 

5.  "1      love     you,  mother,"  a  -  gain    they  said 

•  — — • i- 


Mcaio  BY  E.  Beesley. 
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I  can; 
the    room, 

to     bed, 
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And  he         was  off    to    the       gard    -    en  -  swing, 

Tnen  sht    teased    and  pouted  full       half        the    day.      Till  her 

How  glad         I        am        that  ech"ol  doesn't  keep!"  So  she 

Bu  -  sy  and  happy     all        day  was     she — 

How  do  you  think    that      moth    -    er    guessed, 
__               •-«-•-  «-«-«-       ■»■     ■#- 

T       I       U-q 

*=0 


-V- 


^T' 


n K Ss-i —  f^ ^ 1 n -1—1 1—1 1 1 -n 


Leaving    his    mother   the     wood    to  bring,  Leav-  ing  his    moth-er  the  wood  to     bring, 

mother  rejoiced  when  she  went  to  play.  Till  her  mo  -  tner  rejoiced  when  she  went  to  play, 
rocked  the  babe  till  It  fell  a  sleep.  So  she  rocked  the  babe  till  it  fell  a  -  sleep. 
Helpful  and   cheerful  as     child  could  be,  Help  -  ful  and  cheerful    as  child  could  be. 

Which  of  them  real    -     ly   loved    her   best?  Which    of  them  real  -  ly       loved  her      best? 


^        C       *.      k,      ♦     •/  ♦• 


;^Ft^^ 


m 


•The  3d  and  4th  verses  should  be  sung  softly. 


SOME  of  the  worst  diseases 
scarcely  give  a  sign  until  they 
strike  their  victim  down.  The 
terrible  Bright's  Disease  may  be 
growing  for  years  and  only  show 
now  and  then  by  a  backache  or 
change  of  urine,  by  sallow  face 
and  failing  appetite. 

Dr.  J.H.Mc  Lean's 

liver&KiilneyBiiliii 

is  a  tried  remedy  that  grapples  with 
this  disease  in  every  symptom.  Cures 
this  and  all  other  disorders  of  the  Liver, 
Kidneys  or  Bladder.  Sold  by  druggists, 
$i.ao  a  bottle. 

THE  DR.  J.  H.  MCLEAN  MEDICINE  CO. 
ST.   LOUIS,   MO. 


SPECIPlL     OI=F=eH. 

After  the  close  of  the  breeding 
season,  May  twentiett>,  I  will  fill 
ordf^rs  for  eggg  from  my  best  pens. 
Prize  Winning  Barred  Ply- 
mouth Rocks  at  One  Half  regu- 
lar price  for  a  limited  time  only. 
Orders  filled  in  rotation.  MRS. 
F.  GOIiD.\RD,  318  South  West 
Temple  Street,  Siik  Lake   City. 


SALT   LAKE 


186  N.  Street 


SALT  LAKE  CITY. 


IMPORTEKS  OF 

Scotch,  Swedi  sh  t!^ 
American   Granite. 


American 
and  Italian  Marble. 


Finished  Mounis  and  Headstones  Always  on 

Hand  at   Lowest  Prices.      Designs 

te  t  on   application. 


C.  0.  JOHNSON 


W.  3. 


p:>  I  ^  p^  ^  ^      HUHUFJICTURER 


SCHOOL  SUPPLIES, 

Sehool.  Chuneh.   OpePa      pUf^NlTOf^E 
SALT    LAKE    CITY,    -     UTAH. 

"WRITE   FOR  CATALOGUE. 


Beware  of  Ointments    for  Catarrh  that 
Contain  Mercury 

As  mercury  will  surely  destroy  the  sense  of  smell 
and  couipletely  derange  the  whole  system  when  en- 
terinK^  it  through  the  mucous  surfaces.  Such  articles 
should  never  be  used  except  on  prescriplions  from 
reputable  physicians,  as  the  damage  they  will  do  is 
ten  fold  to  the  good  you  can  possibly  derive  from 
them.  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure,  manufactured  by  F.  J. 
Cheney  &  Co..  Toledo,  O.,  contains  no  mercury,  and 
is  taken  internally,  acting  directly  upon  the  blood 
and  mucous  surfaces  of  tiie  system.  In  buying  Hall's 
Catarrh  Cure  be  sure  you  get  the  genuine.  It  is  taken 
internally,  and  made  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  by  F.  J.Cheney 
&  Co.    Testimonials  free. 

Sold  by  Druggists,  price  75c.  per  bottle. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


K66D  Money  at  Home 


By  Insofing  in  the 


HOME 
FIRE 


OF 


UTAH 


Lowest  Prices ^Uonsisttnt  with  Good  Work. 

(Whsn  writiag    please 


HEBER  J.  GRflHT  «  CO., 

General  Agents. 
MCBtien  thii  papor. ) 


CLEANLINESS   IS   NEXT   TO   GODLINESS. 


Are  you  going  to  a  doctor  this  ConferMice  ? 
Have  you  some  Acute, 
Chronic  or  Private  Disease? 

tTbe  Salt  %a\\e 
Ibot  Springs 
Sanitarium  »  •  • 

OSer  you  reliable  services  and  Free 
Consultation. 


TWO  LONG  POOLS.  j»  J- 


Private  Plunges 

and  Cub  BatD$.  «  «  « 

The  Baths  are  Recommended 
by  all  the  Leading  Phys- 
icians of  the  city. 

e  e   e 

Everything  First-Class  and  run  in  a  Genteel 
Manner.  The  Ladies  Hair  Dressing  and  Massage 
Department  is  Superior  in  its  appointments.  Mrs. 
Albrich,  the  Matron,  gives  Massage  Steam  and 
Electric  Baths.  Swimming  Lessons  for  Ladies 
and  Children.  Russian  Baths  and  Massage  for 
Men.  The  Towels  and  Suits  are  washed  by  the 
Empire  Steam  Laundry. 


We  cure  Stomach,  Liver,  Kidney,  Bowel  and 
Bladder  troubles ;  Diseases  of  Men  and  Women  ; 
Rheumatism,  Paralysis,  Nervous  Prostration,  and 
make  a  specialty  of  Whiskey,  Morphine,  Cocaine 
and  Tobacco  Habits. 


Our  building  and  oflSce  is  at 

53-54  W.  Third  5outh  Street, 
Salt  ^ke  City,  -  •  Utah. 

0.  W,  HARVEY,  n.  D., 

Superintendent. 


And  w'hen  you  get  a 
dollar,  deposit  it  with 


SRVE  YOOt^ 
JWONHY 

ZIOIN'S 

Savings  Bank  &  Trust  Company. 


We  pay  4  per  cent,  interest  on  Saving 
Deposits  in  any  amount,  from  one  dollar 
to  thousands.    Write  for  any  information 
desired. 
Ijorenzo  Snow,  George^M.  Cannon, 

President.  Cashier. 


The  Direct  Lino  to 


Bill  SI  IS 


— AND— 

ALL  POINTS  EAST  AND  SOUTH. 

Modern    Pullman    Butfet   Cars  on  all   trains;   also 

Reclining  Chair  Cars  (seats  free)  to  holders  of 

regular  tickets.  For  berths,  rates,  time  tables, 

etc.,  call  on  or  write  either  o(  the 

undersigned. 

H.  B    KOOSER,  E.  J.  FLYNN. 

C.  F.  &  P.  A.  T.  P.  A. 

105  W.  2n(l  South,  Salt  Lake  City. 

H.  C.  TOWNSEND,  Q.  P.  &  T.  A  , 

St.  Lodis,  Mo. 


(WhsB  writiBg    pleaac    ncation  this  papar.) 


Twice  a  Year 


We  have  a  general  cleaning,  up, 
and  at  those  sales  every  shoe 
in  our  establishment  is  greatly 
reduced. 

Our  SEMI-ANNLAli  CIjEAR- 
ANCK  S^LE  is  now  on  and  lia.s 
proven  the 


1 8[N8lllOirSit  SJIE 


Send  us  your  orders  and  they 
will  be  filled  to  your  entire 
satisfaction. 


PEOPLE'S 
FAVORITE 


LBAVB  SALT  LAKE  CITY: 

"The  Overland  Limited"  for  Chloago,  St. 
Paul,  St  Louis,.  Omaha,  Kansas  City, 
Denver  and  Park  City 7  00  a.  m 

"The  Atlantic  Express"  lor  Chicago,  St. 
Paul,  St.  Louis,  Omaha,  Kansas  City 
and    Denver  .   6  40  p.  m 


ABBITB  SALT  lak:b:  oitt: 
"The  Overland  Limited"  from  Chicago,  St. 
Paul,  St.  Louis,  Omaha,  Kansas  City, 

Denver  and  Park  City  8  05  p.m 

"The  Pacific  Express"  from  Chicago,  St. 
Paul,  at.  Louis,  Omaha,  Kansas  City 
and  Denver 330a.m 


City  Ticket  Office  201  Main  St.,  Salt  Lake  Clt|. 

Telephone  No.  8i5. 

Only  one  night  on  the  road  to  Omaha,  two  nlght« 
to  Chicago  and  St.  Louis.  Other  lines  one  night  ad- 
ditional. 

The  Union  Pacific  Is  the  only  line  through  to  above 
points  without  change  of  oars,  and  the  only  line 
operating  Buffet  Smoking  and  Library  Cars  and 
Pullman  Dining  Cars,  with  11  and  12  hours  quickest 
time  to  Mo.  Riv.  and  Chicago  respectively. 

H.  M.  CLAY,  General  Agent. 


THE 

AMERICAN 

LINE. 


FAST   EXPRESS  SERVICE. 


NEIiV  YORK^  SOUTHAMPTON  -  (ZT ) 


Sailing  WEDNESDAY  at  10  a.ra. 

Returning,     Sail     SATURDAYS 

oalling  at  Cherbourg  same  day 


Philadelphia  -  Liverpool 

Sailing  SATURDAYS. 

Steamers  of  this  service  carry  only  Second  Cabin  and 
Steerage  Passengers. 


New  York-Antwerp 

——  1        Sailing  WEONESOiYS  at  Noon.  j 

RED  STAR  ;;  bclqium,        V 

•^——————        One  of  the  Shortest.    SVVITZCRLT^MD,     L 

LINE.  I        Cheapest.      Best     HOLLAND,  F^ 

The  RHYNC, 
FRANCE  r<^' ITALY. 


Routes  to  . 


INTERNATIONAL     NAVIGATION    CO.,      Chicago,  ill 


W.  C.  SPENCP',    Agent, 


SALT    liAKE    CITY.    UTAH. 


If  You  Want  To  Borrow 
If  You  Want  To  Invest 
If  You  Want  Highest  In- 
terest On 


GO  TO_ 


B.  H.  SGlieuier, 

22  S.  m\  TEMPLE,  OPP.  CO-OP. 


iSS' 


?>i!!SSS, 


Ratan,  Reed  and 
Willow  Ware 


•We  have  a  fine  stock  of 
Rockers,  Chairs,  Settees, 
&c.  All  patterns  and 
prices.  Just  the  thing  for 
the  summer  season — com- 
fortable, light  and  airy. 


eas' 


37-43  W.  First  South  St., 
Salt  Utt  City. 


H.  DINWOODEY  FDRNITDRE  CO. 


sss 


Z.  C.  M.  T. 


It  is  well    known    that    this  famous   Institution   WM 
originally    organized    for    the    inportation  of 


(S^fj^yaT  M^ych^nc^^s^ 


Growing  continuously,  it  is  now  the  most  reliable 
place  in  Utah  for  the  purchaser  of  Dress  and  Dry 
Goods,  Notions,  Wraps  and  Garments,  Boots,  Shoes 
and  Clothing,  Carpets  and  Wall  Paper,  Groceriea, 
Stationery,  iiardware,  Tinware,  Crockery,  GliN, 
Stoves,  Ranges,  Tools,  Drugs,  etc.,  whether  the 
intent  be  to  buy  at  WHOLESALE  OR  RETAIL. 

Mill  Street,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  T.  G.  WEBBER,  SnperiiteiiaiL 


STATING  FACTS 


When  we  declare  that  THREE 
CROWN  BAKING  POWDER  is  a 
pure,  strong  and  healthful  article, 
also  that  it  is  guaranteed  the  equal 
of  powders  which  are  sold  for  twice 
the  price. 

Consumers,  don't  think  this  too  strong  a 
claim,  but  test  it,  as  no  risk  is  incurred, 
for  all  grocers  are  authorized  to  refund 
the  money  if  customers  are  not  perfectly 
satibKed,  and  we  stand  the  expenses 

Your  grocer  will  sell  you  a  poniid  can  for  25c  or  a  5   oz.  can  for  10c. 
Why   not  give  it  a  trial? 

THREE  CROWN  TRIPLE  EXTRACTS  ARE  DELICIOUS,  AND  SOLD  BY  ALL  GROCERS. 


HEWLETT  BROS.  GO..  ■  Salt  LaK6 » 

[WHBN   WRITING  PLKASK   MENTION   THIS   PAPKR.J 


